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TRADE MARK 

















XCLUSIVE 


I. Miller has commissioned a prominent tanner 





to make, for his exclusive use, Basquette—a new 
basket-weave motif in leather. The design of the 
leather is recorded with the Tanners’ Council and 
the name and trade mark of Basquette are regis- 
tered with the Shoe Guild of America and filed for 
registration in the United States Patent Office. 


I. MILLER & SONS, wW<. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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HOE stores apparently have 

weathered the depression better 
than any other stores in the Ap- 
parel Group. Census of American 
Business figures for 1933 show that 
net sales of shoe stores decreased 
only 47 per cent, as compared with 
1929, while the sales of men’s cloth- 
ing stores decreased 59 per cent; 
family clothing stores 66 per cent; 
women’s ready-to-wear specialty 


BOY - AM | 
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stores 48 per cent; and accessories 
and other apparel stores 57 per 
cent. The decrease for the apparel 
group as a whole was 55 per cent. 

The number of shoe stores in the 
United States in 1933 totaled 18,836, 
compared with 24,259 in 1929—a de- 


crease of 22 per cent. Net sales of 
shoe stores totaled $424,592,000, com- 
pared with $806,829,000, a decrease 
of 47 per cent. The number of shoe 
store proprietors was 14,406, against 
18,408, a decrease of 21 per cent. 
Full-time employees decreased from 
48,816 to 34,679, or 21 per cent, while 
the average annual earnings per full- 
time employee dropped from $1,595 
to $1,188, a decrease of 26 per cent. 
The total payroll of shoe stores was 
$45,455,000 in 1933, compared with 
$82,218,000 in 1929, a decrease of 45 
per cent. The payroll of part-time 
employees, however, was practically 








unchanged being $4,247,000 as against 
$4,333,000. 

There were 1402 men’s, 1666 
women’s, and 21,191 family shoe 
stores in 1929. Using the same ra- 
tios for 1933, there were apparently 
1130 men’s, 1319 women’s and 
16,387 family shoe stores in opera- 
tion. 

All retail trade in 1933 totaled 
$25,037,225,000, compared with 
$49,114,653,000 in 1929. Sales of 
shoe stores accounted for 1.65 per 
cent of the total in 1929, and 1.70 
per cent in 1933. 


* * * 


HE Buffalo Shoe Retailers Asso- 

ciation of which George Seifert 
is president, sponsored an ordi- 
nance fixing the hours of sale be- 
tween 7.00 o’clock in the morning 
to 7 o'clock in the evening on week 
days and on Saturday 7 a. m. to 10 
p.m. Days preceding holidays go 


on the seven to ten schedule and for 
two weeks preceding Easter and 
Christmas it is optional if mer- 
chants want to take the longer sales 
day. The ordinance carries with it 
a fine of $50 for violation. 

The legislative committee of the 
Common Council of Buffalo recom- 
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ade 


mends the ordinance to its mem- 
bers. Now the merchants are wait- 
ing for final approval by the Coun- 
cil and the signing of the ordinance 
by the Mayor. 


* * * 


P. GILBERT of the Gilbert 

+ Shoe Company of Thiens- 
ville, Wis., returns from a Canadian 
hunting trip with the most perfect 
moose that has fallen to a hunter’s 


rifle in many moons. It weighed 
1600 pounds and the head had the 
prodigious spread of 48 in., with 
26 matching points—13 to each 
side. 

As a shoe man, Mr. Gilbert is a 
great sportsman and a still greater 
enthusiast of hunting in the Cana- 
dian Rainy River district. At one 
time the hunting party had to chop 
a path for the canoe through the 
ice a distance of seven miles. 

Mr. Gilbert also returned with 
his quota of deer. 
| iit H. GEUTING says: 

“I have always maintained 
that the better the sales organiza- 
tion is the better the production end 
will be. In this respect I think that 
manufacturers throughout the world 





need some education for progress. 
Show me a good manufacturer with 
a successful sales organization and 
I will show you a prosperous out- 
fit. Merchandise must be sold. 
Every new invention that comes 
forth must be introduced, and that 
is the job of the retailer. Retailing 
is a great science. It is a highly 
specialized business. It is an emo- 
tional business. It cannot be stand- 
ardized or mechanized. 

“The day when certain manufac- 
turers could dictate the style of the 
country is past. Style must be in- 
terpreted, and the best retailers in 
the country are those who do ex- 
actly that. Manufacturers catering 
to such retailers cannot help but be 
successful and up-to-date. In short, 
the smarter the retailers of the 
country, the more prosperous they 
are, the more successful they are, 
the better will be the shoe indus- 
try.” 

* * * 
ELLERVIK of the Svenska- 

- Skoindustri A/B, Orebro, 
Sweden, completes a four months’ 
study of shoe retailing in America 
and returns, to be home for Christ- 
mas. 

He takes this opportunity of ex- 
pressing his thanks and apprecia- 
tions to the many men in New 
York, Binghamton, Chicago, Boston 
and St. Louis who have been so 
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joyed his contacts here tremen- 
dously. 

The cooperative movement in 
merchandising in Sweden, he says, 
has an advantage over chain sys- 
tems in America, inasmuch as the 
local manager is a buyer and selec- 
tor of merchandise in his own right 
while under the American chain 
system the style selections are made 
at headquarters and the man at his 
retailing post is a distributor of 
goods and has played no part in 
their community selection. 

* * * 
ADDLE innersoles, a new term 
(better than cookie) applies to 
those innersoles of leather that are 
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—A goodly portion of our trained thinkers 
claim that the basis of our major 
economic problems is unemployment. 

—Today we have too much of everything— 
except jobs. 

—Most of our unemployed are anxious to 
work; when they work they receive 
wages; when they receive wage we have 
prosperity! 

—What are the cures for unemployment? 

—One school of thought recommends a 
30-hour week; but Union leaders, al- 
though they are talking along this line, 
don't really want it yo. 

—Some economists claim that new indus- 
tries are needed, and will come, to take 
up the slack of employment. 

—Others lay stress upon the inactivity of 
capital and claim that when our great 
potential credit is put to work again, 
men will be put to work again. 

—Under-consumption is a prime cause ot 
our troubles, say some; if all the people 
who still have buying power would buy 
what they need, the wheels of industry 
would spin again and all would be well 

—In my opinion, all of these are con- 
tributing factors, and in their solution 
will come an end to our present trials 
and: tribulations. 

—Our social system gives every man the 
right to demand a job. 


So nnit Ook hits 


President. é 





moulded up on the inner side of the 
shank so as to make a saddle for 
the inside curve of the arch of the 


foot. 
* * * 


ARRY SILVER, men’s shoe 
buyer for O'Connor & Gold- 
berg of Chicago, says: 

“The individual shoe man _ has 
got to build his business on good 
shoes and good service. Shoe re- 
tailers who have been selling shoes, 
say from $4 to $8.50, and then try, 
at this late time, to beat the chains 
at selling $3 shoes or less, will soon 
get licked because price competi- 
tion is very strong in that field. 

“O. G.’s lowest price is $3.65, 
and we have found that we can 
maintain volume and get customers 
in the store by better fitting service, 
better style shoes and having a bet- 
ter class of shoe fitters. Most fit- 
ters have been in this store from 15 
to 25 years. They know how to 
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fit correctly so that when customers 
come in wearing shoes bought mis- 
fitted, our men can make them 
O. G. customers because we carry 
all sizes and all styles and insist 
upon good fitting. To render a real 
public service one must never 
skimp on merchandise or service.” 


* * * 


eg leading shoe nations, and 
the approximate output, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, are these: 

United States, 350,000,000 pairs; 
United Kingdom, 113,000,000; 
France, 73,000,000; Germany, 61,- 
000,000; Czecho-Slovakia, 32,000,- 
000; Canada, 19,000,000; Brazil, 
18,000,000. 

* * * 

RIAN WALKER of William 

Walker Company, Ltd., of Bol- 
ton, England, was the recent guest 
of Peabody tanners, and while 
talking with them he asked them 
why they did not make more of the 
idea of encouraging walking, as is 
done in England, the tanners and 
shoe manufacturers joining with 
the hiking clubs with the conse- 
quence that thousands of English 
folks go hiking over the footpaths 
to their good health as well as 
pleasure. 





ARY F. SPENCE, proprietor of 
the Spence Shoe Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn., says: 

“I believe the man who goes 
through this existence and does 
something else besides accumulat- 
ing money gets the most out of life. 
He will lead a fuller, richer life 
which will benefit him more than 
just money.” 

This shoe man proves his own 
case by his own life. He operates 
the largest retail shoe store in East- 
ern Tennessee; spent 37 years in 
the Tennessee National Guard, ris- 
ing to the rank of general; has seen 
active service in three wars; was 
Colonel of the Third Tennessee 
Regiment in France, fighting the 
last of the war with all his commis- 
sioned officers killed; has held the 
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local offices of Postmaster, Director 
of Public Safety—organizing that 
branch to its present efficiency; 
Trustee of University of Tennessee; 
City Councilman and champion 
athlete in his younger days. 

“Precisely the same principle is 
used in the handling of a dozen 
men in a shoe store as is in com- 
manding a regiment of 4000 men 
during war times,” the General re- 
flected. “In the army everything 
is worked by units, squads, pla- 
toons, companies, etc., with a leader 
over each. In my store my leader 
is my manager, while we all work 
together as one unit.” 


* * *% 


a pacs, to a total of 500 
pounds, were sent by Parker, 
McLellan Company of Frederick- 
ton, N. B., to Alaska recently—the 
shoes going by parcel post to White 
Horse and thence by airplane to 
Dawson City. Pacs are moccasin 
type boots that woodsmen wear. 


* * * 


U S. HEALTH BUREAU says 
- that a person in prime health 
can walk around in wet shoes until 
the shoes dry on his feet; but adds 
that scarcely one person in a hun- 
dred can safely do so, and advises 
that if common colds are to be 
avoided so should wet feet in Win- 


ter weather. 
* 7 * 


AAATOR MANNING of Lynn, 
Mass., has news from Wash- 
ington that the Massachusetts dele- 
gation in Congress will aim to 
check the Federal policies of de- 
centralizing industry. The Mayor 
previously charged that these poli- 
cies of decentralizing are among 
the causes of the moving of shoe 


' factories from cities to small towns, 


with consequent losses to valuations 
and retail trade in cities. 





* 


ARL BURGSTAHLER of F. E. 
Foster, Chicago, says: 

“The master merchant’s problem 
is getting regular customers, who 
have left to buy cheaper shoes, to 
return to quality standard stores. 

“We combat that by emphasizing 
this thought to our organization— 
shoe salesmen are selling ideas ex- 
pressed in shoes. The great trouble 
with many shoe organizations is 





* * 





that they are trying to make money 
through selling volume shoes. A 
real sincere retail shoe man does 
not sell a shoe but a real service 
extending over a period of years. 
He can well afford to give cus- 
tomers their first pair of shoes free 
of charge if he can be assured of 


their future business.” 
* * * 


HEA NICHOLS, of Allied Kid 

Company, says: 

“Shoe people should be encour- 
aged to hear that I found skirt 
lengths definitely shorter on my 
survey of the European situation. 
Especially in Paris and London, 
one finds women wearing their 
skirts from two to four inches 
shorter than in America. In the 
Paris Mid-Season collections which 
I attended, all skirts are also con- 
siderably shorter—about 12 to 14 
inches from the ground, and there 
are many short slits to the knee. 
American ready-to-wear _ buyers 
with whom I talked, however, ex- 
pect this fashion to be somewhat 
modified for the coming Spring sea- 
son when it reaches the American 
consumer. Of course, the shoe 
trade would like to see this trend 
establish itself, since it always 
means a better shoe season when 
skirts are slim, straight and short.” 





NEW material that’s trans- 

parent, like cellophane, and 
that stretches like rubber, reported 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, will be used for wrap- 
ping up this and that. 

And the inventors have started to 
ponder over transparent cartons for 
the packing of shoes, which would 
doubtless be welcomed by clerks, 
for they could see at a glance if the 
box on the shelf were full of shoes 
or empty. 

* * * 


ONGRESSMAN CONNERY of 

Lynn, has informed shoe 
workers that he will press a 30- 
hour bill in Congress, which con- 
venes January 3. He introduced 
the 40-hour week bill which was 
embodied in codes. 

Mr. Connery also says he will 
ask Congress to order that the shoe 
code be opened up for revision, un- 
less it is so opened before Congress 
convenes. 

Shoe and leather duties are not 
likely to be changed by the next 
Congress, for its program calls for 
no opening up of the tariff ques- 
tion. The present duty on women’s 
shoes is 30 per cent. The President 
has authority to increase it if im- 
ports should increase alarmingly. 
















































"| might as well show you the other two pairs, we're moving tomorrow anyway." 
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’ The 
Merchant Faces 


Samuel W. Reyburn 


Chairman, Retail Merchants 

Committee for the Study of 

Proposed Social and Unemploy- 

ment Legislation. President of 

Associated Dry Goods Cor- 
poration. 


“SOME programs generally grouped under the term 
‘Unemployment Insurance’ have been or will be placed 
before nearly all legislative bodies within the next two 
years. All of you will directly or indirectly influence 
that legislation. 

“With the cooperation of a number of students of 
economics who have given time to the investigation and 
consideration of our present social, political and eco- 
nomic problems we present a study of social insur- 
ance to give background to your thinking. The Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association and the Retail 
Dry Goods Association of New York have also given 
generously of their aid. 

“Some of the proposals in the social insurance pro- 
gram will affect employers of small groups of men 


A Consensus of Proposals in Social 
Insurance of Concern to Every Man 
Running a Business 


By 
SAMUEL W. REYBURN 


and women. A number of the bills start with an 
organization of only four employees. Manifestly our 
distribution is limited and will not reach a large num- 
ber of retailers affected by such laws unless interested 
merchants with larger organizations send in names and 
addresses of their neighbors who employ only a small 
uumber of workers. You or a junior executive on your 
staff who may be called upon to study this problem, 
may find it helpful to organize in your community 
groups of these smaller organizations. The immediate 
practical task is for research and study to inform our- 
selves adequately on the intent and consequence of the 
proposed legislation, so that our collective judgment 
can be made to function through legitimate channels 
in influencing a public opinion favorable to the fairest 
and most constructive action. 

“News headlines and political comments as a rule 
deal with social aspects and little is said of economic 
phases. Yet we leaders in industry who bear a sub- 
stantial part of the costs imposed know that the eco- 
nomic problem is an essential background of any fair 
and practicable law for social betterment. 

“Practically in every part of the United States in 
recent weeks the volume of retail business has been 
better than had been anticipated. Always this period 
is the retailer’s busiest season of the year. The very 
practical suggestion has been made that these retail 
merchants be given a little more time for study and 
postpone the open forums on unemployment insur- 
ance and reserve until after the holidays. 

“We are therefore making preparations for general 
meetings all over the country on January 7, 1935. 
The agenda, information and suggestions from the ex- 
perience of States and communities that have organized 
cooperative action on political questions are being 
compiled, and will be sent upon request to those who 
think this material will be helpful in arranging local 
meetings.” 

Samuel W. Reyburn 


Chairman 


Oe eee 
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“Unemployment Insurance’ 


Unemployment Insurance and Unemployment Re- 
serves involve the use of a fund or funds to provide in 
some measure benefits to those involuntarily unem- 
ployed. 

The terms Unemployment Insurance and Unemploy- 
ment Reserves are often used interchangeably. Strict 
definition is difficult because they imply complex, legal, 
social and economic notions, but a practical distinction 
of use in studying this memorandum may be made. 

The chief practical distinction between Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and Unemployment Reserves seems to 
rest upon how the contributed funds are to be admin- 
istered. If the fund or funds are administered by an 
individual plant or by an industry or industries they 
are usually referred to as Unemployment Reserves. If 
all of the funds are pooled in a state-wide pool, the 
method is generally referred to as Unemployment 
Insurance. 

The above distinction does not depend on how the 
funds are set up and to what degree they are partici- 
pated in by the contributors. 

The fund or funds may be contributed by the em- 
ployer or the worker or the state, or any combination 
of two or more of them. The funds thus contributed 
are ordinarily administered by a state commission, 
regardless of whether they are set up as individual 
plant or industry reserves or in a state-wide pool. 

While this article treats exclusively of Unemploy- 
ment Legislation, reference should be made to the fact 
that the President’s program of “Social Security” 
includes Retirement Compensation (also called Old 
Age Pensions) and Disability Allowance. These forms 
of protection are recognized actuarial risks. Insurance 
companies already administer such funds for industries 
on an experience basis. A decided increase in this type 
of business over the average of the two previous years 
has been written since June, according to reports from 
insurance companies, 

lst—That the subject of Unemployment Insurance 
has its own special problems, and should not be con- 
fused with the subjects of Relief, Retirement Allow- 
ance or Disability Compensation. 

2nd—That it would be desirable to work out, if 
possible, a national system of Unemployment In- 
surance; failing which the Federal Government 
should at least arrive at definite principles for 
enactment by the States. 

3rd—That participation should be by: 

a. Employer 
b. Employee 
c. State government 


d. Federal government 
and that the first three named should make equal 
cash contributions to the fund. 


4th—That the specific role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in such legislation might be the working out of 
a model law or the fundamental principles of a fair 
law for recommendation to all of the States. Under 
such a method the Federal Government might partici- 
pate to the extent of paying the costs of the adminis- 
tration and supervision of such a law, guaranteeing the 
safety of the funds collected and assuming responsi- 

bility for their wise investment. 
5th—That contributions required of or levies against 
employers individually or grouped by industries and 
employees should be based upon an actuarial table, to 
insure a balance between cost and risk. While em- 
ployer and employees in establishments or industries 
in which fluctuations in employment are slight might 
well be expected to make some general contribution, 
they should not be forced by a flat rate or otherwise to 
contribute the larger amounts that might be well re- 
quired of those industries that in their nature have less 
stable employment. (Retail merchants, to protect their 
good will, must keep open every day. Daily and weekly 
newspapers and periodicals cannot afford to suspend 
publication. Many of the public service corporations 
must maintain a year-round service. Yet in all these 
cases there are periods of the year when the men who 
[TURN TO PAGE 38, PLEASE] 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW 
About Unemployment Insurance ? 


Are you prepared to pay for it com- 
pletely? 


Would you rather share the cost with 
your employees in equal ratio? 

Should it be collected on a flat per- 
centage on wages? 

Should it be made a national project? 
What is the difference between unem- 
ployment reserves and unemployment 


relief? 


Should all industry cooperate or should 
some be exempt (like agriculture)? 


Ask yourself these questions then read 
this article by Samuel W. Reyburn. 
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LEONARD W. VOLK 


F Loor arrangement featuring small shops that give 
the pleasant illusion of being exclusive and separate 
was credited by Harold Volk, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Volk Bros., Dallas, Tex., with much of 
the merchandising success that the firm celebrated on 
Nov. 14. On that date, Volk Bros. completed 44 years 
of steady progress. A four-day sale—Volk’s first anni- 
versary sale since their original one in 1890—was held 
in honor of the occasion. 

“Customers have shown a preference for these 
specialized shoe shops,” Mr. Volk said. “They have 
an air of their own—the Sub-Deb Shop, the Green 
Room, the Sorority Shop and Kidville Circus. Such 
shops have put our customers in a better mood for 
buying high-priced shoes. Such shops have been the 
policy of Volk Bros. since its establishment 44 years 
ago. In our store-wide anniversary sale, each shop held 
its own sale within a sale. Thus it still retained its 
individuality.” 

Virtual proof that the depression has left the Dallas 
area was offered by Mr. Volk, who reported that on the 
opening day of the anniversary event, Volk Bros. sold 
more shoe units than had ever before been sold in a 
single day of that firm’s long operation in Dallas. All 
shoe units sold were high-grade, nationally advertised 
lines, typical of the stock that has made Volk Bros. a 
shoe pace-setter in the South. 

“Figures on the large sales volume will go from 
Volk Bros. to large shoe manufacturers in the North 
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CUSTOMERS 


Constructed in 
1930, this magnifi- 
cent structure that 
shoes built, is now a 
complete modern 
shoe store and in- 
cludes as well a 
women's apparel, 
millinery and acces- 
sory shop. 


and East to substantiate their belief that the Southwest 
is economically well, and to give Dallas added claim 
to its position as one of the nation’s three principal 
style markets,” Mr. Volk said. “We feel justified in 
our pride in the part that Volk Bros. has played in 
making Dallas one of three Southern centers that in- 
fluence shoe styles—Miami, Dallas and Los Angeles. 
This is not a new position for Dallas to hold. We 
were so recognized even before Volk Bros. moved into 
the new building in 1930.” 


IN speaking of the impressive Volk building, or 
physical progress, Mr. Volk stressed the design with 
almost windowless walls, the built-in air conditioning 
and the dramatic display effects on each of the five 
floors. 

“Manufacturers have lauded the Volk building as 
the ideal store for retailing shoes and clothing because 
they saw in its character a prediction of the retail store 
of the future,” Mr. Volk stated. “This store at 1806 
Elm Street has drawn nation-wide comment from archi- 
tects and merchandisers since its completion.” 

Recalling the store’s beginning in 1890, when Dallas 
aristocrats walked proudly in high-top button boots— 
that is, the feminine element—and rode to the store 
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Like Specialized Service . . 


entrance in surreys instead of high-powered automo- 
biles, the advertising staff at Volk Bros. “did itself 
proud” with a special newspaper section on the day 
preceding the anniversary event. 

This section outlined the Volk shoe history in the 
South, as follows: 

“1890—Leonard W. Volk came to Dallas from Bal- 
timore, and opened an exclusive shoe store for men, 
women and children in 1890, the store being located 
at 250 Elm Street. Our present structure is the result 
of his labor and vision, and after 44 years of success- 
ful service, Mr. Volk, the original founder of Volk 
Bros., is still actively engaged as president of the 
largest and most complete store of its type in the South- 
west. 

“1891—Leonard W. Volk was joined by his brother, 
George A. Volk, who remained a partner in the busi- 
ness until his death in 1922. At this time, Volk was the 
largest shoe business in the South and one of the three 
largest in the nation. 

“1893—Volk’s ads were appearing on the front pages 
of local newspapers. 

“1896—Business prospered and Volk Bros. expanded, 
knocking down a partition, and taking in the adjacent 
building to enlarge their quarters. By now, there were 
eighteen salespeople. 

“1910—Women’s hosiery was added—a department 
of which Miss Ida Creager has been in charge for 23 
years. 

“1912—Volk Bros., still continuing to excel in fit- 
ting men, women and children in fine shoes, moved to 
new and larger quarters at 1206-08 Elm Street. 

“1929—Volk Bros., now with nearly 100 employees, 
engaged George Dahl to plan a new store building 
that would be the last word in modern comfort and 
convenience. 
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Departmentized Arrangement, With Small Shops 
Devoted to Various Classes of Shoes, Proves 


Successful at Volk Bros. 


By ANN BRADSHAW 


“1930—Saw us in this beautiful store with the addi- 
tion of women’s apparel, millinery and accessories to 
further round out our fashion service. 

“1934—We celebrate 44 years of selling good shoes.” 

The newspaper advertising was commendably fol- 
lowed up with newspaper publicity photographs and 
stories that credited various store buyers and em- 
ployees with participation in the store’s growth. Among 
the buyers so honored was Herman W. Ehlert, who 
has worked for Volk Bros. for 15 years. Mr. Ehlert 
is buyer of women’s shoes. 
























The store that Leonard 
Volk started in 1890. 
A store devoted ex- | 
clusively to high grade 
men's, women's and 
children's shoes, it was 
destined to become | 
one of the largest shoe 
business in the South. 























HAROLD VOLK 








It’s always something of a problem for the shoe store 
to decide what to do about promotion in the week fol- 
lowing Christmas. Department stores and clothing 
stores usually launch clearance sales at this time, but 
there’s a sort of tradition among retail shoe stores that 
sales should not be started until January. There is 
sound merchandising logic behind this custom, for 
Winter footwear should be at the peak of demand 
through December, and it’s unwise to sacrifice profits 
in a month when, with proper promotion, shoes can 
be sold at regular prices. 

Nevertheless, the shoe store must do something to 
counteract the normal let-down that follows Christmas. 
There must be a sales stimulus to stir the interest of 
customers who are more than likely to be in an eco- 
nomical frame of mind due to the fact that most people 
have exceeded their budgets in holiday spending and 
are now confronted with the problem of bills to pay. 
The logical thing for the shoe merchant to do at this 
time is to feature merchandise that is either a seasonal 
necessity or that has some special appeal to that sec- 
tion of the buying public which is still in a spending 
mood. 

Fortunately there will be many people who will 
have received money as Christmas gifts and will, there- 
fore, be in a position to provide themselves with things 
they have needed, but have not heretofore been pre- 
pared to buy. New Year bonuses, not much in evi- 
dence in recent years, will be distributed by some con- 
cerns that have experienced an upturn in 1934. Some 
stores have found it worthwhile to make a special ap- 
peal to this class in the week following Christmas. 
Rubber goods, Winter footwear, warm hosiery and 
slippers, orthopedic shoes, are all logical lines of mer- 
chandise for exploitation in such a promotion. “Give 
Yourself a Needed Gift With That Christmas Money” 
is the type of slogan or caption that can be played up. 
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It's always a good idea to show 

hosiery along with shoes, and 

in this instance it has been 
done very smartly. 


Your 


Window displays, backed up by newspaper adver- 
tising, form the natural media by which such a selling 
story can be gotten over to the people who have money 
with which to buy. With Winter’s coldest weather just 

[TURN TO PAGE 52, PLEASE] 
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An unusually artistic 
window treatment 
which resulted in a 
great deal of favor- 
able comment re- 
cently when used by 
Meadors, Inc., of 
Nashville, Tenn. Re- 
flecting the Empire” 
or Neo-Classic  in- 
fluence, it was 
worked out in a 
color scheme of gold, 
white and metallic 
blue. Heavy corru- 
gated paper was 
used for the column 
and plateau, and 
wallboard for the 
center panel. 





This Bloomingdale Bros. 
(New York) window shows 
what can be accomplished 
in the way of artistic 
display with a dozen pairs 
of shoes and a few acces- 
sories. Individual shelves 
focus attention on the styles. 


Formal Footwear, Winter 
Sports Shoes and Protec- 
tive Types for Cold 
Weather Wear Are Timely 


Merchandise to Feature in 


Displays for Late December 


Illustration on opposite 
page shows a special fea- 
ture shoe display that is 
smart, styleful and attrac- 
tive as well as educational. 
From Stern Bros., New York. 


























Tuis week we visit the metropolis of Kentucky. 

One peculiar thing about shoe retailing in Louis- 
ville is that they sell as many pairs in men’s shoes re- 
tailing at $10 and over, in proportion to the total men’s 
sales, as are sold in women’s shoes in the same grades. 

There is a very simple reason for this. The few 
stores which carry men’s high-grade shoes have kept 
up their stocks and their grades during the past four 
years. They carried shoes under the top grades, but 
these shoe men were so sold on their better grades 
that they were able to convince their customers that 
buying these shoes was true economy. 

This much is to be said of the women’s business. 
Only two stores in this city of 400,000 carry women’s 
pattern shoes at $10 and up. One is a store featuring 
only the better types of women’s and children’s shoes, 
together with women’s ready-to-wear. The other is a 
good department store. 

In the past six years in Louisville fifteen chain and 
independent shoe outlets have gone out of business 
in the center of the city. Twice that number, mostly 
chains, have opened up. A check of Fourth Avenue 
shoe outlets revealed 37 places where one could buy 
shoes on Louisville’s main business street. Seven were 
independent stores and thirty were of the chain variety. 

In spite of all this preponderance of chain activities, 
independent merchants and chains work hand in hand 
for the benefit of local retail shoe conditions. Even 
the president of Louisville’s newly formed retail shoe 
association is a chain store man, having been nom- 
inated at the suggestion of an independent. 

In keeping with every part of the country which I 
have visited on this trip, I find that inventories have 
been kept well in hand. For the most part they are 
from 5 per cent to 15 per cent less than a year ago and 
practically no dead wood on the shelves. Retail sell- 
ing has shown a decided improvement over a year ago, 

so with inventories less in dollars, cleaner as to salabil- 
ity and with more units moving every day, merchants 
are getting a better turnover, making enough net profits 
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SIGN POSIS 


so they are, for the most part, able to finance their own 
business without the aid of outside help. 

Two Louisville shoe men arrived at the conclusion 
that the general public is not interested in sales as 
such. As a result, they have changed their merchan- 
dising methods. They are doing more business through 
the promotion of patterns, leathers and features than 
from special sales. 

As a start, let’s call. on J. C. Fedler, a director of 
the N.S.R.A. and proprietor of the Boston Shoe Store. 
He told me how hard it was to create new business. A 
special sale event planned for a few days’ extra selling 
only resulted in a normal day’s business. “It is impos- 
sible to force people to come into a store. They buy 
when the mood or need necessitates their doing so.” 

This shoe man went on to point out that lots of 
stores did a great business, sold a large amount of 
shoes and even though they had a high overhead they 
made money. Making money today requires a mer- 
chant to do business on an entirely different basis than 
previously. In the first place he must get his house in 
order and then follow a planned business campaign. 
Mark-up must be watched closer and mark-downs are 
fully as important. The rent is one big item that 
must be held down to a 6 per cent basis. 


Now regarding the financial set-up, Fedler’s personal 
experience bears out that which hundreds of other 
merchants have told me. Since the bank trouble, he 
has learned to finance his own business. As a result 
of this, he has been able to discount all of his bills 
since the first of the year as well as to show a net profit 
each month. 

“Credit was really too easy in the old days, so many 
of us succumbed to the temptation of overbuying,” is 
his summary. 

Fedler is building up the personality of his store 
service in many ways, perhaps the most strikingly orig- 
inal one is being the theater which has just been com- 
pleted on the fourth floor of his building. Here he is 
host to a couple of hundred children every week. But 
more of that later. 

Last year the Kaufman-Strauss shoe department spon- 
sored twenty-one sales. This year they have had only 
four sales. The department is operating on 30 per 
cent less stock and the volume is 20 per cent ahead of 
last year. The amount of returned goods has been 
cut down to less than half. “The buying public,” finds 
Charles Gold, buyer of this department, “is in the mar- 
ket buying shoes so often that if a store throws a sale 
in its face every few weeks, it only serves to confuse 
and does not make them buy any more pairs.” 
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To show the change in buying trend, when Gold 
lined up his Fall business, his purchases were 70 per 
cent $6.50 shoes and 30 per cent $8.50 and up. The 
actual selling has been just the reverse, with 70 per 
cent of the sales at $8.50 and up. Gold accounts for 
the business change as being responsible for its share, 
but he points with pride to his selling force which will 
miss sales of three out of ten seated customers. He is 
one of those buyers who concentrates a large portion 
of his time on the development of his sales organiza- 
tion. He doesn’t use any high-pressure methods nor 
any turnover system, but he has developed a sales 








Editor. 


1934 


to PROGRESS 


To make money today, the shoe man must do 
business on a radically different basis than formerly, 
Louisville merchants told the RECORDER Field 


Retail business must be financed more 
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By 
HARRY R. TERHUNE 


organization that cooperates with telling effect. 

The average shoe department is poor on style be- 
cause they have too much style and nothing else, in 
the belief of V. D. Price, women’s shoe buyer for the 
Stewart Dry Goods Company. In his buying, his first 
consideration is fit, second is style and third is price. 
He believes that his customers do their shoe buying 
from these same motives. Regardless of whether a 
customer is buying a style or corrective shoe, fit is of 
the utmost importance. 

Buying in this store has been more carefully done 
in the past two years than ever before. Shoes have 
been bought in classes to suit that season’s business. 
Price’s buying policy is to build a shoe up rather than 
to see how cheap he can buy it. The success of his 
department has been that when he went into the market 
[TURN TO PAGE 50, PLEASE] 











carefully and operated more intelligently, with 


strict attention to sound merchandising principles 
and effective sales promotion. This week's story 


tells how some stores are doing it. 
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PLANNING CHART for JANUARY 
SALE EVENTS 


SALE NAME — Appropriate, timely, forceful. 


on a 


STARTING DATE AND DURATION-—Starting 
Wednesday or Thursday and continuing through to following week, 
allows 9 or 10 selling days, including two week-ends. Watch local 



























pay days, etc. 


that helps. 


ANALYSIS and LISTING 
OF SALE MERCHANDISE 

List stock to be cleared—styles, sizes, etc., with mark- 

downs. Put bigger reductions on stock that you want 

removed—less on good staple numbers. 


STORE ARRANGEMENT 


Arrange store to permit easy entrance, and movement 
and distribution of crowd in store. Plan and “spot” 
racks, tables, etc., for effective display of sale goods. 


MERCHANDISE DISPLAY 


Determine merchandise to be on display in store and 
in windows. Make a list of display cards and price 
tickets wanted. Plan to tie and tag shoes displayed 
on racks or tables. Arrange to group shoes by price 
ranges in windows. 





THE SALES FORCE 


Extra salespeople—small salary and commission. 
Instructions on stock, policies, sales checks, reading 
of sale ads. Regular salespeople—read sale ads; 
take charge of extras. Prizes for best sales records. 
Wrappers, checkers, delivery. 


AVOID THESE 


. Careless layouts in advertising. 


. Bunk or exaggeration in copy. 


1 
2 
3. Lack of “reason why” in copy. 
4. Failure to describe merchandise clearly. 
5 


5. Failure to use plain prices. 


SALE TIE-UPS—A character or symbol that identifies all ad- 


vertising and displays in the campaign is desirable; gives a “tie-up” 














NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


Teaser ads, main sale announcement, follow-up ads, 
arrange schedule of papers and space. Make distinc- 
tive layout, use strong, sincere copy. Select feature 
and merchandise cuts, give good descriptions and use 
plain prices. 


PERSONAL-MAIL ADVERTISING 


Check mailing lists. Have circular letter or post card 
announcement to customers. Customer courtesy days. 
Plan reminder to customers beginning of second week. 


OTHER ADVERTISING 


Package enclosures. Phone calls. Posters, signs, 


show. Signs on delivery cars. Displays in win- 
dows of vacant stores? Radio? Circulars distrib- 
uted? Stunts? Sale story in. papers? 


WINDOW, STORE DECORATIONS 


Strong window settings and interior displays using 
distinctive color plan. Tie up with advertising. Have 


show cards, price tickets made. Give store a gala 
appearance. Let public know there’s something doing. 


TEN ERRORS 


6. Avoid comparative prices, unless true. 
7. Avoid weak follow-up idea. 

8. Do not extend sale too long. 

9. Avoid poor or careless displays. 


10. Avoid equal reductions on good or bad styles. 
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Planned Sales 
Sell More Shoes 


By R. E. ANDRUSS 


THAT old saying about inspiration being nine-tenths 
perspiration applies very aptly to successful sales pro- 
motions. 

Once in a while a spur-of-the-moment sale clicks, 
but most successful clearance sales are those that start 
with a good idea, in addition to good values, and con- 
tinues on through a carefully-planned and well-exe- 
cuted program. 

Right here the “I can’t” chant begins! 

“Your ideas are all right for the big fellow, but 
they’re way beyond a small store like ours!” 

Which can be answered in one of two ways— 

One: That’s an alibi,—or 

Two: You probably haven’t organized your three 
P’s—Planning, Preparation and Presentation. 

First of all, I want to tip you off to a little stunt 
that costs you only the price of a few plain correspond- 
ence folders, and a few inches of space in a desk drawer. 

Have a folder each for ad-layouts, sale names, copy 
ideas, sale stunts, sale displays, and whatever others 
you think you need. When you see a good idea clip 
it, sketch it or make a note of it and drop it into the 
proper file. 

Even without that (assuming you haven’t such a file 
now) you can get along pretty well—but START 
EARLY. 

Look at the PLANNING CHART across the page. 
First comes Sale Name, starting Date and Sale Tie- 
Ups. The first two are quite clear. A “Tie-Up” to 
carry through the complete campaign can be a char- 
acter or a symbol. Sometime back, I had a campaign 
in the RecorDeR built around “The Discount Squad.” 
I’ve also used N. D. C.—the initials of Nine-Day Clear- 
ance. Gimbel, New York, used “Old Man Experience.” 
You can usually discover a character that can be named 
and adapted, if you'll look back through the proof 
books in your newspaper office. 

You can also find or create a style of ad-layout that 
can be used throughout the campaign. As this is 
written, I am using a holly border set in a distinctive 
way, that identifies a Christmas ad series used all 
through the holiday season. 

Combine your character or symbol with an adapta- 


Any store can put on a complete well 


organized clearance campaign by follow- 


ing these suggestions. 


tion of the layout in teaser ads—with appropriate 
wordings— 

“Shoe savings for you!—See Wednesday’s papers.” 

“Big news afoot!—See Wednesday’s papers.” 

Schedule teaser ads, announcement ads and follow- 
up ads, making the ad-layouts, all ready to fill in the 
merchandise illustrations and items. 

Determine the form of direct mail you will use; 
have mailing lists checked, and, if envelopes are to be 
used, get addressing started early. 

Also plan sale settings for windows; get necessary 
work in action; have show cards printed, ready for 
lettering. Keep all these in a color combination such 
as white and blue—introducing the character or symbol 

[TURN TO PAGE 52, PLEASE | 
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OUTLOOK 


Encourage the 6% Customer to Buy More 


Ler us approach the new year with some sort of 
understanding of the realities of recovery. For five 
years we have listened to the misery of the multitude 
and there is no common sense in us if we measure 
everything penuriously. It is about time we demon- 
strated in America that all is not lost, with or without 
money. 

What a refreshing thing it was to learn that Paul 
Poiret, after having lost all his money, could still 
respond and say: “I have received many offers to 
come to New York, Philadelphia and other big cities. 
They think I need work and have offered me a living. 
That’s not enough. A living doesn’t count. I can 
live without the so-called necessities of life, but I must 
have the so-called superfluous things that make life a 
pleasure.” 

That man is worth saving. Not only for his in- 
spirational ability in the fashion world but for his 
philosophy. His life has been one that truly illus- 
trates man’s proper role in society—an active cooper- 
ation with the arts and crafts and professions to 
increase the joy of living and pride of possession of 
beautiful things. America needs sensitive selection as 
well as mass standardization. 

We had occasion, a week ago, to be in Washington 
and talk with a man whose money wealth was num- 
bered in millions. But he was totally unaware that 
his life was so regimented that he was poorer than 
his own man-secretary. In the course of conversation, 
he bragged about the pair of shoes he had on and 
what a shrewd buyer he was in getting the most for 
the money at $3.00. He went on to state that they 
had as good material in them as any shoe four times 
their price and that they served the purpose. He didn’t 
like for a moment our adroit allusion to the incon- 
gruity of a man with so much being satisfied with so 
little. Perhaps he rightfully pointed out that it was 
none of our business, but certainly we had not brought 
up the subject of his footwear. 

We did, however, point out the fact that there were 
certain foot comforts and certain foot satisfactions that 
come out of a shoe of superlative fashion, quality and 
workmanship. What was more to the poini, because 
he had purchased such shoes—having a capacity for 
paying for better—he was actually doing a harm 
to the progress of society. By and large, wealthy peo- 
ple in America are woefully poor in the things that go 


BY 


a aay 


to make a full and satisfactory life. We can best 
illustrate that point in an income chart as follows: 

Per Cent 
Spent for 


Goods & 
Services 


Per 
Cent 


Income Classes 1929 Taxes 


$1,000 and under 


under $10,000 

under $25,000 

under $50,000 
$50,000, under $100,000 
$100,000, under $150,000......... 
$150,000, under $300,000 
$300,000, under $500,000 
$500,000, under $1,000,000 
Over $1,000,000 

This chart shows conclusively that the burden of 

recovery—if the path of recovery is to go along the 
line of exchange of goods and services one with an- 
other—is borne by the wage earners receiving annual 
incomes under $5,000. The real contributors to the 
consumption of goods and services are the 39,000,000 
receiving wages under $2,000. Now it is true that the 
figures that we have here represent 1929 income classes, 
but if the following eight classes were discounted 
50 per cent, the spending capacities of each would still 
remain about the same. Here’s the chart that shows 
the distribution of income: 


IncoME REcIPIENTS 
Number % of Total 
504 


Range of 1929 Income 
1,511 


. $1,000,000 and over 
. $25,000 to $100,000 


13,057 
88,493 
866,947 
1,874,538 
4,071,261 
22,799,987 
18,465,951 
48,180,718 
The lesson that comes from all this is that some- 
thing must be done in America to increase the appre- 
ciation of goods and services, the refinements in the 
art of living. We should hail with delight the pur- 
chase of a necklace of pearls worth $100,000; for 
truly, in the new age, America’s capacity to consume 
will be better indexed by the purchase of luxuries than 
[TURN TO PAGE 47, PLEASE] 
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. $1,000 and under.............. 
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PUT ITS 


EXTRA 
POWER 


BEHIND YOUR 1935 SALES 





AMERICA’S FASTEST-SELLING 
SOLE 















N MAKING your plans for next year don’t 
overlook these deeply significant facts: 





Sales of shoes with Goodyear Wingfoot Soles have 
increased FOURFOLD in the last three years! 









Today, more retailers, more consumers specify Good- 
year Wingfoots by name than any other sole! 






That shows how strongly Goodyear’s tremendous 
advertising has registered the Goodyear name as a 
MARK OF EXTRA VALUE in the minds of millions — 
that shows how it can help your sales in 1935! 












GREATEST NAME ‘g RUBBER 





THE 


a //f 


cm OTA: 
e_ TO 
THE 


oll y | 


WINGFOO 
SOLES ano HEELS 


When writing advertisers please menticn Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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RETAIL PROFIT-Is It Really 


A 
SERVICE 
CHARGE ? 


A shoe manufacturing executive raises 
an important question in connection 
with the so-called "loss leader" problem, 
and his viewpoint forms an interesting 
sequel to Lew Hahn's able analysis 
of retail distribution in last week's 
RECORDER. Other angles of this vital 
question will be discussed in forth- 
coming issues. 


By J. O. MOORE 


Manager of Concentration Division 
and Director Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis 


To refer to certain types of plain, staple shoes, which 
some stores choose to feature at a gross retail margin 
of 15 per cent to 22 per cent, as “loss leaders,” is to 
assume that it costs the same to handle one shoe as 
another—that the absence of style hazard, the absence 
of size and width hazard, greater turnover, less time 
spent in selling, mean nothing in holding down the cost 
of doing business. A properly merchandised stock of 
shoes may carry a range in gross margin from 15 per 
cent to 45 per cent, producing an average of 35 per 
cent to 37 per cent and involving expense of 25 per cent 
to 30 per cent without the 15 per cent gross item nec- 
essarily representing a loss. 

Actually, what is gross profit, or mark-up? Isn’t it 
really a service charge? One retailer buys a shoe at 
$2.60 and sells it to the consumer for $4.00. Does 
the consumer get any more shoe from the retailer for 
$4.00 than the retailer got from the manufacturer or 
wholesaler for $2.60? Evidently not. Then how do 
we justify the extra charge of $1.40 made against the 
consumer? The answer obviously is that the retailer 
had added to the $2.60 shoe certain intangible values 
and collects a service charge. 


J. O. MOORE 


That service charge, if broken down, would include 
quite a long list of things that must be done if the shoe 
is to render the maximum in satisfaction to the con- 
sumer, such as providing style selection, proper fit, 
proper selection for season and purpose and many 
other items which you can add to the list. Certain 
types of shoes must carry an item of insurance against 
the size and width hazard, whether you call it that or 
not. Other types must carry insurance against style 
hazard, in addition to the cost of providing these things 
and so on. The important thing is that these service 
items are not the same for all types of shoes. 

Following this line of reasoning, if you were the 
consumer purchasing a pair of plain work shoes, which 
involved no style risk, requiring no wide range of sizes 
and widths and no insurance against such hazards, 
which if slipped on your foot and found comfortable, 
you bought without any real fitting service, would you 
willingly pay as much of a service charge as would 
properly be connected with the purchase of a pair of 
women’s corrective shoes, requiring a wide range of 
sizes and widths, variation of lasts, selection of 

[TURN TO PAGE 49, PLEASE] 
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ROME WAS NOT 
BUILT INA DAY B 
Why expect vapid Lanning to 


¥ 





equal the reiulls off ihe lanning 


While this is an era of speed, there are restraints on 
rapid work in making durable sole leather, which we 
never ignore. Working within the limits set by a high 
standard of quality, slowly - carefully - accurately - 
by methods peculiarly our own, we obtain the mani- 
fold merits of 


KISTLER'BENCH BRAND’ 
SOLE LEATHER 


If the shoes you sell carry outsoles of this “Balanced 
Tannage,” you have a feature of footwear which can 
be steadily turned to profitable account. Being flex- 
ible and cooling, it is not tiring to the feet. Resisting 
moisture, as it does, protects the health. Serviceable, 
as it is, assures plenty of mileage for the shoe’s price. 


TISUCL x 


This chart represents a side 
oka Ta pr ord LEATHER COMPANY 
KISTLER “‘BENCH BRAND” 

SOLES is about 13% of the FOUNDED - 1840 


whole side. -BOSTON ° MASS: 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 


It's an advantage in buying to have the names of shoe manufacturers making shoes 
that carry KISTLER “BENCH BRAND” LEATHER SOLES. Write us for them. 
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REGENT'S STORE... 


How a Texas Store Plans Its 

Advertising, Merchandise 

Displays and Selling on the 

Floor to Build Confidence 
in Quality Footwear 


MAKING 
THE 
PUBLIC ° 


“QUALITY 


CONSCIOUS’ 


Our of the gloom of depression comes one hearten- 
ing evidence of change—women are recognizing a truer 
value in shoes. ~ 

This happy fact, according to S. J. Braunig of 
Amarillo, Texas, owner of Regent’s Store, exclusive 
women’s ready-to-wear and shoe shop, may be traced 
to the reduced buying power of the past four years. 
Women tried cheap shoes, and found them costly. 

“When the depression struck us, with reduced budgets 
on all sides, a demand for cheap shoes arose,” Mr. 
Braunig said. “Women felt they couln’t afford best 
quality merchandise. Plenty of cheap shoes were to 
be had. Regent’s, like other exclusive shoe shops, was 
faced with two alternatives—sacrifice quality for price, 
or boost sales of quality merchandise through carefully 
planned publicity. 

“Regent’s has never backed up on quality. We took 
the other course. We faced hard times with a program, 
planned in detail, which, after three years, still clicks.” 

“Planning advertising is much like picking asso- 
ciates,” Mr. Braunig explained. “We choose our friends 
from a certain class or group of people. Then we try 
to earn and deserve their friendship. It’s the same with 
advertising. We choose the class of trade we want to 
attract, and then plan our publicity to attract their 
attention. 

“Regent’s has always addressed an exclusive trade 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 


rather than the masses,” he said. “Dignity, then, and 
refinement must be the keynote of our publicity, fur- 
nishings and window displays, of our plans for stock 
reduction, and even of our credit system, to make the 
greatest appeal to our special class of trade.” 

Radio has played an important part in the publicity 
program for Regent’s during the past three years, al- 
though newspaper advertising and other media are also 
used extensively. 

“Radio has proved invaluable to us in making a 
friendly contact with the public,” Mr. Braunig de- 
clared. “Figures may prove that newspaper advertis- 
ing reaches more people than radio, but it has been 
my experience that the human voice has a persuasive 
quality which, in a measure, outweighs the fact that 
the number of people contacted may be smaller. 

“However, I believe that radio advertising must be 
put over the air at regular intervals, over a long period 
of time to bring the best results. We have gone on the 
air three times every week for three years, at the same 
period of broadcast, which we chose near the middle of 
the day. We try to make these radio announcements 
do three things for us first, make friendly contact with 
the buying public, second, draw attention to our window 
displays, and third, introduce new merchandise or spe- 
cials at the most opportune time. 

“We open every broadcast with a cheery greeting to 
our friends, and close with our motto, ‘Remember, 
Regent’s on shoes is the same as sterling on silver.’ 
This motto, which expresses in a few words the quality 

(TURN TO PAGE 40, PLEASE] 
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for COMFORT. 


avoid wrinkled toe-linin gs 


The toe of a well made shoe 


should be smooth inside as well 





as outside. 


Manufacturers use Celastic Box 
Toes because they are flexible 
at the tip line . . . and shoes so 
made are free from wrinkled or 


drooping toe linings. 


THE QUALITY BOX TOE 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Compo Cement 


is produced by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemouts 





exclusively for the 





Compo Shoe Machinery 


Corporation. 





This cement is available only 
to those who manufacture and 


sell genuine Compo Shoes.” 


Gme() 
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MANUFACTURERS 


are making footwear history 





with cemented shoes 


ODAY in the average successful shoe 
store over one-third of the women’s 
shoes are of cement sole construction. Shoe 
merchants, and wearers too, have come to 
appreciate the lasting smartness and uni- 
form fitting qualities which may be given 
to shoes through this new technique in shoe 
manufacture. Acceptance has been rapid— 
and during the past two years, cement-soled 
shoes have gained a firm hold on public 
confidence. The success of cemented shoes 
has been made possible by mechanical in- 
vention plus chemical research. When a 
practical machine was developed for applying 
soles with cement, du Pont quite logically 
was called upon to develop the adhesive 
most perfectly suited to its requirements. 
When the many advantages of this con- 
struction are considered, there is one vital 


point which cannot be overlooked. A cement- 
sole shoe can be only as good as the adhesive 
which holds it together. The du Pont Com- 
pany, with a record of service to the leather 
industry of over a quarter of a century, is 
producing the ideal shoe cement—strong 
enough for permanent adhesion, “live” and 
resilient for utmost flexibility. The develop- 
ment of this cement is the essential factor 
in the growth and success of the cement 
shoe business. ‘ 

One hundred and thirty-one of the most 
successful manufacturers of cement shoes 
have found that.du Pont Cement offers the 
greatest single safeguard for manufacturer 
and merchant alike. These manufacturers 
are using du Pont Cement for shoes with 
inner soles, welt shoes and shoes with the 
single sole construction. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 


FINISHES DIVISION - 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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National Shoe 





CONVENTION NEWS 





CONVENTION LEADERS! 


Committee for the 1935 N. S. R. A. 
Convention and Exhibition 


Jesse Adler © 
Adler Shoe Co. 
John E. Alheim 
Wise Shoe Co. 

Benjamin F. Barmann 
Barmann Shoe Co. 
Charles H. Beall 

Best & Co. 

John A. Byrne 
Arnold Constable & Co. 
Thomas F. Callahan 
B. Altman & Co. 
Max Deutsch 
New York City 
Elmer Diemer 
Parker & Diemer, Inc. 
Eugene A. Dunne 
Associated Dry Goods Corp. 
Manuel Gerton 
Saks—5th Avenue 
Joseph Greenberg 
Gimbel Brothers 


F. O. Hale 
French, Shriner & Urner 
Herbert G. Hanan 
Hanan & Son 
Harold Hart 
Jay-Thorpe, Inc. 
Lee Langston 
Normal Shoe Co. 
John Laycock 
Hanan Son 
J. Lebowitz 
The Coward Shoe, Inc. 
L. A. Leopold 

The Coward Shoe, Inc. 
Arthur R. Levine 
Shoecraft, Inc. 
Maurice Miller 
I. Miller & Sons, Inc. 
Joseph R. Minco 
Lord & Taylor 
Frank A. McLaughlin 
Abercrombie & Fitch 
Roy T. Parker 
Parker & Diemer, Inc. 


Gus Pick 
Gus Pick, New York City 
Harry Rosenthal 
Shoecraft, Inc. 
Louis Sachar 
Stern Bros. 
Murray Schott 
Julius Grossman Shoes Corp. 
W. N. Simonson 
A. DePinna & Co. 
Thomas J. Sheridan 
John Wanamaker 
John Slater 
J. and J. Slater 
Charles L. Thompson 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co. 
S. Weingarten 
London Character Shoes 
Royal C. Weith 
A am & Straus 
Harold R. Williams 
Bergdorf & Goodman 


J. A. Zahn 
James McCreery & Co. 





“On to New York!” 


By M. A. MITTELMAN 


President, National Shoe Retailers Association 


HE week of Jan. 6 will bring the annual get-together of the shoe retailers and 

manufacturers to New York. It is then that every merchant will say—“On 
to New York!”—‘“On to a new year in progress and profit!”—“On to the meet- 
ing of National shoe experience!” 

The National Shoe Retailers Association has, in its 23 years, demonstrated that 
it can do a practical and professional job in gathering the shoe trade of America 
under one convention roof. 

Shoe buyers and shoe merchants come to the Retailers Convention to get in- 
dustrial and economic opinion. It is good for their business to talk shop with 
retailers from other sections of the country. They are interested in the mer- 
chandising meetings, fashion forums and clinics on foot health which will serve 
as aids in doing a better job of buying and selling in 1935. 

We expect that there will be in New York City in January more than 8000 
shoe men, talking their common problem, the distribution of shoes. The slogan— 
“If you don’t show, you don’t know”—is again coming into prominence. The 
shoe men throughout the country make preparations to say in the early part of 
January—“On to New York.” 

The attractiveness of this convention center is apparent. New York has become 
known, during the last few years, as the “Isle of Inspiration” in shoe style. It 
has been acknowledged by the style centers of Europe as the foremost con- 
tributor to the fancies of Dame Fashion. The style interest at the January 
show shall be an outstanding one. 

The National Shoe Retailers Association convention has, each year, emphasized 
the need of quality standards in shoemaking. This year, by staging this trial 
of a pair of substandard shoes, we expect to bring the shoemen of America 
“face to face” with the need of a solution. 

In America we cannot exercise direct power over our productive forces, but 
we can in some fashion, pass severe criticism on the makers of cheap and poorly- 
made shoes, so that public opinion may bring violent reaction to shoes of sub- 
standard materials. 

So Jan. 6 will be a critical moment in the history of American quality shoe- 
making. The rally cry—‘On to New York!” will have a more subtle meaning. 
It will mean “On to real Shoemanship.” And real shoemanship demands a good 
shoe at the right price, at the right fitting, that will be available to the American 
consumer. 

So “On to New York,” the city of the “Bright Lights,” the city of marketing 
ideas. On to the “Isle of Inspiration,” where the shoe trade will convene Jan. 
6 to 10 at the Hotels Commodore and Biltmore, to prepare for the better business 
of the coming year. 








Come to the National Meeting of Shoe Experience— January 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
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Retailers Association 


Convention Center For Retailers 
3022 Empire State Building, New York 
JOHN J. HOLDEN, Manager 





Retailers Carry On- 
To Their Greatest Convention 


ET nothing interfere with your plans to be in 
New York—Jan. 6-10, 1935, for this is your 
opportunity to gather economic and merchant 

opinion to help your business move down the path 
of progress into 1935. 

Make no mistake about it, National Convention 
and Shoe Week, as conducted by the National Shoe 
Retailers Association, is the forerunner of better 
business for you at retail. 


Shoe manufacturers and all sources of supply will 
tell their dramatic story of new and better footwear, 
salable at a profit in 1935. 

In no other spot in America can you get the vital 
shoe buying impulses. 

For 23 years the National Shoe Retailers Associa- 
tion has created the shoe demand of a nation. 

We have asked the shoe manufacturers to be our 
guests and they are welcome indeed for we are going 
to prove, that true partnership comes when both 
manufacturer and retail merchant engage in public 
service at the fitting stool. 


We are laying the merchandising corner-stone for 
a better year and cooperation begins with the 
N. S. R. A. 


BUYERS AND MERCHANTS—you are needed at 
our annual meetings for you must play a part in 
the moulding of business opinion if we are to pre- 
sent our footwear effectively to the public in 1935. 

MANUFACTURERS AND TANNERS—you are 
welcome. We need you in the exchange of opinion 
with us on vital current questions. 

Arrangements have been made with railroad sys- 
tems of America for reduced return railroad fares. , 
The National Convention Committee has arranged 
for hotel accommodations to fit your purse. 

The great banquet of the year, and the only na- 
tional banquet of the trade, will be held at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York City on Jan. 9, 
where we carry on the social tradition of fellowship. 

Quality will be the keynote that night, it the finest 
style show of the finest shoes. The quality group of 
manufacturers has peree a display of advance crea- 
tions, to be modeled by gloriously garbed manne- 
quins. 

The return of a fashion appreciation, as revealed 
by this style show, is well worth a trip to convention. 

The National Shoe Retailers Association carries 
on in its greatest convention. 

Registrations to date indicate that we will exceed 
our last year’s total. 

MERCHANTS AND BUYERS write at once if 
you want accommodations but write telling us that 
you are planning to be present. 


Hersert G. Hanan, Chairman 
Exhibit Committee 
National Shoe Retailers Association. 





| 
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Shoe Buyers and Merchants 
Coming to New York Convention 


Abbe, and Eva Smuckler... Famous Shoe Store. . 

A. L. O'Shea Associated Merch. Corp. 
Wm. C. Raphael 
Robert P. Settle. .... 
A. Milstein 

Harry B. Isaacs 

J. Fineberg 

John E. Hefferman 
Burt J. Gosper 
Donald B. Hamilton 
A. L. Sanger 

William Dubov 

Wm. N. Simerson...... 


....+E. Holbrook 


Harry's Shoe Store, Inc 
Vogel's Shoe Co 


H. E. Hamilton Co 
C. J. Gayfer & Co., Inc... . 


.DePinna 


Armond J. Fanelli........ Oppenheim Collins & Co.... 
Irving R. Troll...........Troll Bros. ................. 
Arch-Aid Shoe Shop, Inc.. .. 


Ellis Arndt 

L. E. Weaver....... 
Charles S. Elkind 
Edwin Hahn 

Albert Gross 

J. H. Roberts 

D. J. Burke..............D. J. Burke Shoe Co. 
H. C. Wade....... 
James J. Smith... 


......Hills, McLean & Haskins. .. 


... Loeser's 


Frank C. Howard. .......Howland Drygoods Co. .... 
Meyer Brothers ............ 


Lefkowitz Men's Shoes 


Newswanger's 


Irving J. Lefkowitz 
H. C. Newswanger's 
Thomas & Joseph Bauman.Bauman's Kiddy-Land 
Irving Glick 
H. H. Prussack...........Nowood Shoe Co 
Stadler, Harry .......... Benjamin Shoe Shop. . 
Jack Granner 
Thomas Johnson... 
Frank A. Lamphier 
Louis Feldman 


.....Cohen & Parpart 
David Harley Co. 


H. Russell Gibbon Gibbon Brothers 
B. H. Bluestein 
Michael Leventhal 
Harry Aurick 
James L. Calwell 
L. P. Hallack 


Raymond V. Rubright 


|. Leventhal & Sons 


Pomeroy's 


M. O'Neil Co 


Raphael's Dept. Store....... 


Hefferman Shoe Store...... 
Gosper-Kelly, Inc. ......... 


Retail Dept. Stores of America 


Evelyn, Inc. ............... 
Stone Shoe Co............. 


......J. M. Hartley-Son Co....... 


Glick & Lurie, Inc........... 


National Dept. Stores, Inc... 
Tand, Everett ......... _Tand Shoe Corp............ 


Wilbar's, Inc. ............. 


.. Albany, N. Y. 
. Boston, Mass. 
.New Britain, Conn. 


Danbury, Conn. 
Westfield, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


. Quincy, Mass. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


.Mobile, Ala. 


New York City 
New York City 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


.New York City 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


_.New York City 


Washington, D. C. 
New York City 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Rochester, N. Y. 


. Fairmont, W. Va. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Paterson, N. J. 


Paterson, N. J. 
York, Pa. 

Port Chester, N: Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
Pawtucket, R. |. 


Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Camden, N. J. 

Boston, Mass. 

W. New Brighton, N. Y. 
Rockaway, N. J. 
Reading, Pa. 

Akron, Ohio 

Easton, Pa. 





Come to National Shoe and Convention Week—New York City 
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America’s PROVEN» TENNIS 
sell and costs no more 


STANDON’S Exclusive, Patented Genuine Leather 
Perfectly Balanced Construction... 


Combine to maintain tennis shoe leadership 


PROMINENT shoeman aptly stated the funda- 

mental reason for Standon’s smashing success. 
He put it this way: “I couldn’t sell my customers 
good grade leather shoes for even a dollar less than 
usual prices if they had rubber insoles, so why 
should I try to sell them tennis shoes with rubber 
insoles, when Standon Genuine Leather insoles cost 
no more? They’re the same customers, aren’t they?” 


tg A ten There you have it in a nutshell ! 


H laminated White Soles, lored e e . 
aketda tian ded ene amesd a Standon Genuine Leather Ventilated insole reduces 


around shoe. Four color combinations, ° : : 
sweating and smelling and prevents burning feet. 


Black, Suntan, Brown and all over White 
NOTHING TAKES THE PLACE OF 


with Knurled Crepe Sole. Men's 6-12, 
$1.00. Boys’ 244-6,93c. Youths’ 11-2,86c 


BIG CHIEF OXFORD ... 1935 Sport Ox- LITEFOOT . . . Low Priced, laced to toe LITEFOOT OXFORDS... Popular Priced. 
ford in two-tone combinations. Crinkle bal, with Black Diamond Sturdy built laced totoe 1935 Oxford. Heavy Knurled 
Crepe Sole, Crinkle Crepe foxing | Sole. Three color combinations, Brown, Crepe Type Sole. Three color combina: 
around Sole. Uppers White Duck, Black and White. ALL LITEFOOT num- tions, Brown, Black and White. Con., 
trimmed with White, Brown and Black bers have Heavy Bumper Toe Guards. trasting Sole and Trim. Men's 6-12, 67c. 
Steer-Buck. Men's 6-12, 98c. Boys’ Men’s 6-12, 67c. Boys’ 244-6, 62c. Boys’ 24-6, 62c. Youths’ 11-2, 58c¢ 
2%-6, 90c. Youths’ 11-2, 58c. Gents’ 6-1014, 54c Gents’ 6-104, 54c. 


Co ee i On Ot I 


BETTER SHOES 
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SHOE LEADER is easier to 
than ordinary tennis shoes! 


Ventilated Insole... Real Eye Appeal... 
Outstanding Quality of Materials... 
for 1935 ... New Numbers Added 


Makes shoes cooler, holds shape better, wears 
longer, molds readily to form of foot. Can’t 
shift, curl up or get lumpy because it’s stitched 
into position by an exclusive patented construction. 


Two years of nation-wide consumer use have 
proven that Standon equipped tennis shoes out- 
wear any other type. Ask your E-J salesman to 
show you the new 1935 Standon line. All num- 
bers in stock for immediate shipment .. . Write sabi. tect nial eiiencaatiiae 
Endicott -Johnson, Endicott, N. Y., New York a Sue Hees aas Waa tee 


trasting Sole, Foxing and Trim. Men’s 


City, or St. Louis, Mo. for Terms and Discounts. G2, ate. Base 2164, 160. Yous’ 


11-2, 70c. Gents’ 6-1014, 66c. 
GOOD LEATHER FOR INSOLES! 


SCOOTER ... Popular Priced, laced to MOHAWK . . . Laced to toe, Men's and MOHAWK OXFORD ... Attractive, bal 
toe bal with Heavy Tire Tread type Women’s all-over Whité Shoe. Fine Oxford built to render long-wearing. 
Soles. Three color combinations, Quality White Duck: uppers White service. Stocked in Brown, Black and 
oe syed Suntan with ory molded Sole, Foxing and Tip. Men's ean mre 5 yoy 4 weight — 
Sole and Trim. Men's 6-12, 72c. s’ : j ‘ e. Men’s 6-12, 65c. Boys’ 214-6, 60c. 

6-12, 88c. Women’s 214-8, 81c. Youths’ 11-2, 56c. Women’s 214-8, 60c. 


2%-6, 67c. Youths’ 11-2, 62c. Gents’ 
6-104, 57c. Misses’ 11-2, 56c. Child’s 6-104, 52c, 


JOHNSON >TANDG, 
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Retail Problems on Program 


at 
St. Louis 


RETAIL shoe merchants who attend the Fourth 
Annual National Shoe Display, to be held at St. Louis 
January 7-10, 1935, under the auspices of the National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Association, will not 
only have the opportunity to inspect and compare 
hundreds of lines of Spring shoes, to be exhibited by 
outstanding shoe manufacturers from all of the leading 
shoe centers, but will also be afforded an opportunity 
to hear acknowledged authorities on retail practice dis- 
cuss the important merchandising developments of to- 
day and the probable trends for the near future. 

Arrangements are being completed for an educa- 
tional program of unusual interest, to be held on 
Wednesday, January 9, at the Hotel Jefferson, fol- 
lowing the thirtieth annual convention of the National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Association. 

The manufacturers’ convention itself will be a brief 
session, confined to the annual address of the president, 
Roger A. Selby, the annual report of the executive 
vice-president, J. O. Ball, and only such necessary 
business of the manufacturers’ association as must come 
before the convention. Retailers are invited to attend 
these sessions in order that they may become better 
acquainted with the work of the National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers Association. The educational pro- 
gram and merchandising discussions will follow, with 
Everit B. Terhune, president of Boot anp SHoE Re- 
CORDER, conducting the forum as guest chairman. 

In planning this part of the program, it has been 
the purpose to avoid the wearisome succession of 
rather uninteresting discussions characteristic of many 
convention programs, and to present as speakers a few 
men who are acknowledged leaders of thought on sub- 
jects connected with retail business. There will be 
three principal speakers, whose names and subjects 
will be announced shortly. They will include men 
who are qualified by background and experience to 
analyze retail problems from ‘the standpoint of the 
university schools of business administration, as well 
as those trained in the realities of business by the 
practical school of every-day experience. 

An important part of the program will be devoted 
‘to discussion of the modern philosophy and science of 
retailing, as based upon the study of consumer habits 
and the possibilities of increased consumption through 
the newer conception of sales promotion that considers 


Acknowledged Authorities to Speak 
in Educational Forum at Fourth 


National Shoe Display, Jan. 7-10 


a community’s capacity to buy and consume footwear 
by the year rather than by the pair. The practical 
phases of the important subject of selling at a profit 
will be emphasized, as well as its theoretical possi- 
bilities. 

There will also be an opportunity for the discussion 
of important present-day problems that face the retail 
merchant as a result of the changed conditions of 
economic life, including those problems that are likely 
to arise as a result of legislation for social betterment 
now under consideration, not only in Washington but 
in the legislatures of various states. These include 
such subjects as unemployment insurance, new taxa- 
tion, with special reference to the retail sales tax, 
employer-employee relationships in the retail store and 
the effects of these various economic changes on retail 
policies and profits. 


MANY local groups of retail merchants in various 
cities are devoting special study and consideration to 
these topics at the present time, and in some cities shoe 
men are taking a leading part in the efforts that are 
being made to arrive at a sound solution. The forum 
at St. Louis will give an opportunity for these mer- 
chants to compare their experience, and likewise to 
obtain the viewpoint of expert authorities who will be 
on the speakers’ list. It will also give an opportunity 
for merchants from communities in which these prob- 
lems have not as yet become acute to learn from the 
experience of others who have already been compelled 
to deal with them. 

To make it possible for every retail merchant and 
buyer who is interested in the National Shoe Display, 
either from the standpoint of the merchandise to be 
shown or the information to be gained, to attend this 
great gathering of shoe men, the National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association has arranged with 
railroads for a fare and a third rate for the round trip. 
All who plan to attend the National Shoe Display 
should make it a point, when purchasing tickets to 
St. Louis, to obtain from the agent a convention cer- 
tificate, which, upon proper validation at the Informa- 
tion Booth, mezzanine floor of Hotel Jefferson, will 
enable them to purchase return tickets at one-third of 
regular one-way fare. This special rate applies in all 
sections of the country except the Southeast, where 
special reduced rates are already in effect. 
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HANAN SHOES MADE OVER 
HANAN MASTER LASTS... 


I2 ways 


to make LIFETIME CUSTOMERS 


Repeat business is the backbone of any success- 
ful selling enterprise. The fact that Hanan cus- 
tomers keep coming back for Hanan Shoes 
proves that Hanan standards of shoe-making 


guarantee repeat business. 


Every year Hanan dealers help hundreds of 
men to discover the Hanan Master Last that is 
right for their feet—and make lifetime 


customers. 


Supplementing the Hanan Lasts which have 
thousands of customers, you will find many 
new and original models, already appealing to 


American youth. 


®@ 
TO RETAIL AT $10-50 AND HIGHER 
@ 


QUALITY, LIKE CHARACTER, ENDURES 


HANAN & SON 


Executive Offices Factory and Stock Department 
1328 Broadway 671 North Sangamon Street 
New York Chieago, Illinois 
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The Merchant Faces Unemployment 
Insurance 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15] 


operate these businesses are aware that 
the volume of revenue will not be ade- 
quate to pay expenses. On the other 
hand a manufacturer, a mine operator, 
or even the freight department of a 
railroad company are enabled by clos- 
ing down or reducing forces to adjust 
their expenses to a great extent to the 
volume of business to be received. 

6th—That employees should partici- 
pate in the fund only under certain 
conditions: 

a. Where the minimum wage or 
greater is paid; 

b. Where the worker is employed 
at least 75 per cent or more of 
full time. (In other words, 
where the worker receives less 
than the minimum wage or 
works less than 75 per cent of 
the maximum week he shall be 
exempt from contribution.) 


7th—That the benefits of the plan 
should be made as inclusive as possible. 
He cites the fact that 50 per cent of 
the workers of America are engaged in 
service work. During depressions this 
class of workers suffers materially. On 
the other hand, when employed these 
workers represent a substantial portion 
of our purchasing power. Therefore, 
he believes some method should be 
found for including them in unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

8th—That in view of the fact that 
business is still struggling to reach 
firm ground, a reasonable delay in col- 
lecting the funds for unemployment re- 
serves would aid in the process of re- 
covery; and that a similar delay in the 
use of the funds collected is an equally 
sound economic principle at this time. 

The term “Unemployment Insur- 
ance” is being widely used in such a 
way as to imply that it provides a sure 
remedy for all distress arising from 
unemployment. Twenty years’ experi- 
ence in England and seven in Germany 
indicates that the amount of money 
necessary for the relief of persons un- 
employed at the present time cannot be 
provided under any system which can 
properly be called “Insurance.” The 
basic principle upon which the English 
and German systems are founded is 
that the employee’s contribution estab- 
lishes for him a legal right to benefits. 
However, adherence to that principle 
could not adequately relieve the dis- 
tress of unemployment. 

The recently developed American 
plan of “Unemployment Insurance” is 
based upon the principle that employ- 
ers are responsible for the existence of 
unemployment; that the employer’s 


obligation for the support of a former 


employee is not discharged by com- 
pliance with all the terms of the em- 
ployment contract but is a continuing 
obligation; that the unemployed con- 
stitute a labor reserve for the em- 
ployer’s convenience which should be 
supported at his expense; that funds 
for this support can be most equitably 
provided through a tax upon payrolls; 
that this tax should be imposed in such 
a manner as to penalize the curtailment 
of working forces; that the employed 
worker having no responsibility for 
unemployment should be required to 
contribute to funds for the relief of 
the unemployed. 

It may be true that the employer, 
even though he has complied with all 
the terms of an employment contract, 
has not discharged his full obligation 
to the unemployed worker who is in 
need. But his further obligation in 
such a case is that resting upon every 
other citizen and taxpayer each of 
whom is chargeable to the same extent 
with the responsibility of sharing in 
the relief of human distress arising 
from social causes which neither em- 
ployers nor any other classes of citizens 
are able to control. 

Beveridge, the great British author- 
ity on the subject, says: “On fiscal 
grounds a tax on employment is hard 
to defend; it does not come out of 
profits; it goes directly into costs of 
production; it discourages a desirable 
activity.” In this connection it must 
be remembered that when consumers 
cease to buy at prices which will cover 
costs, the most powerful employers in 
the country are helpless to stem the 
tide of unemployment. 

In pursuit of theories of employer 
responsibility and industrial stabiliza- 
tion, we cannot sidetrack the tremen- 
dous problem of relief of those now 
unemployed. 

The first great question to be decided 
in relation to this whole matter is as 
to whether public funds not contrib- 
uted by the beneficiaries shall be dis- 
tributed arbitrarily based upon past 
employment or, whether public funds 
shall be distributed only as relief upon 
a “Needs” test. What the “insurance” 
advocates really want is payment re- 
gardless of need which would be en- 
tirely proper if the beneficiaries paid 
all the premiums. But it. does seem 
wrong that public money should be 
given to people who have a way of get- 
ting along without it. 

A merchant recommends a fact-find- 
ing commissions and the following: 


1. Before any compulsory scheme of 
unemployment insurance is finally 


adopted, it seems to me necessary to 
establish under government auspices 
and with the cooperation of actuarial 
experts, a fact finding body represent- 
ing labor, industry and government. 
The task of this body is defined by the 
terms of the problem; it should hold 
open hearings and receive testimony 
from competent sources, give wide pub- 
licity to its findings and make recom- 
mendations at the conclusion of its 
studies rather than at intervals in the 
course of its work. 

2. Such a step “will relieve industry 
of a fear of additional burdens now, 
when they can least well be borne, and 
reassure industry that when, and if, 
social insurance legislation is intro- 
duced, industry can have the opportu- 
nity of being heard.” 

3. “Although we believe that unem- 
ployment reserves are an essential de- 
velopment of industry in the near fu- 
ture—justifiable as ‘reserves for per- 
sonnel’ just as we now have ‘reserves 
for depreciation and obsolescence,’ nev- 
ertheless, we are of the firm opinion 
that to impose such a charge on indus- 
try at the present time would remove 
from circulation important purchasing 
power that is sadly needed. As of to- 
day, it is our view that additional 
charges on industry will retard recov- 
ery.” 

4. “When the time comes that such 
reserves can be set up, we believe that 
this action must be taken with a dis- 
tinct understanding of the limitations 
on industry’s ability to contribute to 
the alleviation of unemployment. In- 
dustry can only provide out of current 
income reserves for the ordinary minor 
unemployment situations.” 

5. “In a depression such as that in 
which we now find ourselves, reserves 
of industry must be supplemented by 
positive governmental action. We be- 
lieve that a government program is a 
necessary auxiliary to any plan for 
unemployment reserves set up by in- 
dustry, and that the broad outlines of 
such a program should be adopted con- 
currently with the establishment of re- 
serves by industry. The governmental 
program would, among other things, 
include the formulation of useful public 
works, to be planned in detail, and to 
be undertaken whenever the appear- 
ance of a general decline in employ- 
ment gives evidence of a need of addi- 
tional purchasing power.” 

6. “We are further of the opinion 
that a Federal law should be enacted 
covering the country, which law would 
become inoperative as to any State 
which passes laws providing minimum 
standards as to reserves for citizens 
of that State. We disapprove the en- 
actment of State laws before the Fed- 
eral Government has proposed a uni- 
form pattern.” 

[TURN TO PAGE 53, PLEASE] 
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“How nice 


they look inside!” 





Swecesshul retailers know 
that the inside as well as the 
outside of a shoe must be neat 


and trim in appearance. 


Du Pont Pontan Quarter Lining, 
because of its uniformity and 
practical working qualities, is at- 
tractive in appearance and will 


impress the customer favorably. 


It is Furnished in white, gray, fawn 


and other appealing colors. 


PONT 


RE6.U.3. PAT.OFF. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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Making the Public “Quality Conscious’ 


to be expected at Regent’s, is known 
and quoted over our entire trade ter- 
ritory. I believe this form of broad- 
cast, so oft repeated, helps to establish 
us deep in the consciousness of our 
listeners. Another quotable phrase we 
often use says, “Come to Regent’s, 
where our business is a pleasure, your 
pleasure our business.’ 

“In our broadcasts we always take 
occasion to call attention to our win- 
dows, which are changed three times 
a week, on radio day. We even describe 
new styles on display there, or seasonal 
decorations, thereby assuring ourselves 
of some added interest in our windows. 
The radio is especially effective in an- 
nouncing specials, since it affords ample 
opportunity to explain the type of mer- 
chandise, the amount of stock, and so 
on. I feel there is an enthusiasm that 
carries over with the sound of the voice 
that can not be duplicated on the 
printed page. 


Mail and Newspaper Advertising 


“However,” Mr. Braunig hastened ‘to 
add. “We do not rely entirely on radio 
advertising. At each change of season 
we mail our attractive booklets to an 
extensive mailing list of buyers within 
a radius of two hundred and fifty miles 
of Amarillo. We have kept a careful 
record, over a long period of time, of 
every shoe sold, the size, style and price. 
From these records we are able to send 
out very personal letters, as we do at 
frequent intervals, appealing to the in- 
dividual taste. 

“In our newspaper advertising we 
stay away from sensational sales, striv- 
ing more for news value in our copy. 
We stress the trend of styles, new mate- 
rials, interesting facts about shoe man- 
ufacture, rather than prices. Of course 
we work with the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion in putting over a quarterly dollar 
day, and twice a year we have an un- 
obtrusive stock reduction sale that car- 
ries a smal] ad.” 

Regent’s windows should certainly be 
termed a part of the publicity program 
for the store. 

“We capitalize on our window dis- 
plays,” Mr. Braunig said, with well de- 
served pride in his windows, since he 
personally drew the unique designs for 
them. The foyer of the store is espe- 
cially large, giving ample room for 
window space. However, contrary to 
the usual custom of one long window on 
each side, there are four windows in 
all, two on each side, with a space be- 
tween, giving full view from three sides 
of each window. One side of the foyer 
is devoted to shoe displays, the other 
te dresses and hats. 

“At first, people thought we had 
wasted valuable show space by divid- 
ing our windows,” he pointed out. “But 
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our purpose was never to show a 
quantity of stock, rather to make an 
artistic display of a few outstanding 
models. Mirrors can be used to good 
effect this way, and lights concentrated 
on a single model to make it stand out 
above all else.” 

Seasonal backgrounds are often used 
to heighten the effect of seasonal mer- 
chandise. In this matter Mr. Braunig 
is especially fortunate in being able to 
enlist the artistry of his daughter, 
Alda Lois, who, starting with a large 
white cardboard, sketches in appro- 
priate backgrounds that would do 
justice to professional stage setting, 
and often carrying a local appeal. 

“And by the way,” Mr. Braunig said, 
“we play up local happenings in our 
windows whenever possible, showing 
sport shoes in a football setting during 
football season, bathing equipment dur- 
ing the Water Carnival in the Summer, 
riding boots when the Horse Show is 
on, always featuring pictures of the 
hero of the hour in our displays. No 
price tags are ever used in our win- 
dows, except for an occasional special 
sale, when the reduction in price is 
shown. On every radio broadcast we 
invite the public to ‘Shop our Windows 
Beautiful.’ ” 

Three matters in the management of 
an exclusive shoe store require special 
and careful planning, according to Mr. 
Braunig — stock reduction, salesman- 
ship training and the credit system. 


Against Sensational Sales 


“In a big institution,” he said, “These 
things are handled by special depart- 
ments, In a store like Regent’s, where 
a whole department is not justified, 
there is a tendceacy to neglect them al- 
together. On the other hand, when con- 
sciously directed, they can be turned 
into a part of the promotional program 
for the store. Our policy is opposed to 
sensational stock reducticn sales, with 
extravagant claims of price cuts. But 
of course we must keep our stock up to 
the minute. To do this we make a sub- 
stantial reduction in last season’s shoes, 
and have the salesmen show them as 
often as possible, with a simple explana- 
tion of the reduction in cost. Twice a 
year we broadcast a special sale of 
broken lines, show them in the window 
on the same day, and clear them out at 
a price that assures us of no left-overs. 

“In salesmanship training I think 
the smaller store has a decided advan- 
tage over larger organizations,” Mr. 
Braunig went on. “We never call meet- 
ings to teach salesmanship. We train 
our salesmen personally, each for his 
own job. Mrs. Braunig and I work to- 
gether on the floor, and we take oc- 
casion to talk over individual sales as 
often as possible. This has a three- 


fold advantage; first, it makes possible 
practical rather than theoretical train- 
ing, since it affords opportunity to 
teach that phase of salesmanship most 
needed, second, it creates a feeling of 
individual responsibility, and third, it 
contributes to long periods of service, 
rather than frequent change of clerks. 
Most of our staff have been with us 
for many years. The danger of such 
a system lies in neglect to offer any 
sort of training whatever, instead of 
building the personnel of the store to be 
an integral part of the institution.” 

Credit, in these days of cash and 
carry, is still a necessity to the exclu 
sive specialty shop, but a difficult prob 
lem to solve. 


Credit in Theory and Practice 


“Theoretically, the credit system is a 
fine thing for both merchant and cus- 
tomer,” Mr. Braunig explained. “In 
actual practice it is a dangerous thing, 
at best. Undoubtedly, the merchant 
does a bigger volume of business 
through credit. The customer can buy 
and enjoy things, while paying for 
them. Both should profit. Actually, 
the merchant is up against it in several 
different ways. His capital is tied up 
in two stocks of goods, one on his books 
and the other on his shelves. Custom- 
ers take unfair advantage of the privi- 
lege of a charge account. Often cus- 
tomers fail to pay at all. 

“Well, then, I have come to be very 
frank in discussing a charge account 
with my customers, and I find it rarely 
ever antagonizes them. I explain to 
the applicant for a charge account that 
I reserve the right to choose such ac- 
counts, and will notify them later in 
the matter. When I do accept an ac- 
count for credit, I do so with a cour- 
teous and friendly discussion, intended 
to make the customer appreciate the 
privilege, and realize his responsibility. 
Our loss last year from such accounts 
was incredibly low.” 

Mr. Braunig is an ardent student of 
human nature. 

“We need to know the people who 
buy from us as thoroughly as the stock 
we sell,” he insists. “There are marked 
trends of thought in different parts of 
the country; there is a constant change 
in public thinking governed by eco- 
nomic conditions, by health education, 
and by recreational activities; there is 
variation in buying power. All of these 
things the successful merchant must 
take into account. For instance, women 
in the East buy according to prevailing 
styles, while in the West they buy more 
according to individual tastes and 
needs. For the past two decades, since 
the time when the extreme high top 
shoe made its appearance, style has 

[TURN TO PAGE 52, PLEASE | 
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Dake: 


YOUR 
MERCHANDISE 


* 


Attempting to successfully sell high grade merchandise in a 
drab, old-fashioned and uninteresting store is much like trying 
to put over a dramatic production without the use of color, 


lighting effects or stage settings. 





Merchandise should be dramatized. The eyes of your prospec- 


tive buyers must be focused on what you have to sell. The 
background, the settings, the color and the lights should all be 


present, but used to draw attention to your merchandise and 





to display it in such a way that customers will not only see 


what they want, but want what they see. 


Follow the leaders in American retail business. Modernize for 
moder business. Such a program need not be elaborate or 
expensive. The new Grand Rapids line of store equipment is 
priced to give the greatest value, dollar for dollar, and foot for 


foot of any similar equipment available. 


A line to us, asking for further information on our store plan- 
ning service and equipment, will not obligate you in the slight- 


est and will receive prompt attention. 


* 


y CRAND RAPIDS STORE * MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
*EO UIP MEN T COMPANY Grand Rapids Store Equipment Co. ie 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Main Offices and Factories: Please send us further information on your 


Store Planning Service and Equipment. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


' we ree oO 








Ce ame TV OS aw ore se 


Name ___.___._Address___ 








Branch Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities | City State. 








When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION 
TO IMPROVED SHOEMAKING 


[A] The Saddle Insole has become an important feature 
in the construction of several makes of arch support shoes. 


[8] The use of the “Down to the Wood” principle in last 
design has contributed materially to the effectiveness of 
this feature. The last is grooved so that the insole saddle 
fits perfectly into the recessed section of the last. 


[¢] By the use of this method the saddle fits closer and 
more snugly to the foot and gives added support. Unless 
this method is used the saddle has to be skived so thin 
in order to preserve the lines of the last that it is of no 


Leok for this stamp practical value in the shoe. 


on all shoes made 
on “Down Teo The 


“a UNITED LAST COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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What's Doing In the Shoe World 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1934 
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Turning Back Time's Pages 


George Marott and a Group of His Friends 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Few men grow 
old as gracefully as George Marott, 
Indianapolis shoe merchant. During 
his golden anniversary, celebrated in 
November, he turned the pages of time 
back fifty years and is shown in the 
picture greeting customers arriving at 
the little shoe store in Washington 
Street during the early Victorian era. 
More than three hundred people gath- 
ered to see the carriage drive up in 
front of the modern shoe store and dis- 
charge its patrons, dressed in the styles 
of a half century ago. 

Mr. Marott, wearing his usual smile, 
is welcoming the family as he did in 
the early days, when children wore 
copper-toed shoes and boys high top 
boots, when Congress gaiters were the 


style for men and button boots for 
women were the last word in fashion. 
The carriage used for the occasion be- 
longed to the Benjamin Harrison fam- 
ily before Mr. Harrison became Presi- 
dent of the United States. Ben 
Harrison, as he was known here, bought 
all his shoes at Marott’s. The coach- 
man, in his early-styled livery, and the 
horses, with their silver-mounted har- 
ness, sleek as moles, depicted the 
aristocracy of other days when the 
carriage trade was greeted by Mr. 
Marott in person, and his smile, as they 
entered his store. The smile is the 
same, but his hair has been tinged with 
the snows of time, and his brow fur- 
rowed with the cares of his extensive 
business interests. 





Study Shoe Code 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Research 
and Planning Board of NRA has been 
commissioned to study the boot and 
shoe code and report in one week on 
the advisability of opening it for 
amendments, and the nature of such 
changes as seem necessary. 

Department heads in the recovery 
administration had the code before 
them for general discussion Tuesday, 
and agreed upon this procedure. 

Reopening of the code was suggested 


by the Darrow Board several months 
ago. During that Board’s hearings it 
developed that smaller industries in 
the trade feel they are being oppressed 
by several of its provisions, principally 
those which deal with the extension of 
credit. It was complained that the 
larger and better financed concerns are 
placed in a position of distinct competi- 
tive advantage by reason of the sales 
provisions, This, it was protested, is 
in violation of the N.I.R.A. prohibition 
against writing of codes which tend 
to hurt small industry. 


Plan Relief Shoe Experiment 


BUFFALO—Many of the largest shoe 
retailers in the city have been appointed 
members of a special committee to co- 
operate with the Emergency Relief 
Bureau to provide needy families with 
footwear during a 30-day experimental 
period. Walter J. Brunmark, president 
of J. N. Adam & Co., is chairman of 
the group, with Charles Hahn, Jr., 
of Sattler’s, Inc., as vice-chairman. 

Members of the approval committee 
to determine prices and standards are 
Weldon D. Smith, vice-president of 
Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co.; Fred 
B. Persse, general manager of E. W. 
Edwards & Son; George P. Spohr, 
president of Spohr’s, Inc., and George 
B. Hamberger. 

The merchandise committee includes 
Joseph I. Glickman of Baker’s Depart- 
ment Store, a unit of Kobacker Stores, 
Inc., of Toledo, Ohio; John Steuernagel, 
president of The Kleinhans Co.; Isaac 
S. Given, president of Given’s, Inc., 
and Rolland G. Hoock of J. T. Row- 
land & Sons, Inc. 

The operating or policy committee 
includes Arthur P. Wesp, vice-president 
of Hens & Kelly Co., chairman; Pren- 
tis T. Burtis, president of the Wm. 
Hengerer Co.; Andrew Young of Peter 
Young, Inc., Adam F. Eby of The Lar- 
kin Co., and Raymond J. Winegar of 
J. N. Adam & Co. 





DATES TO REMEMBER © 


Twenty-Fourth Annual Convention of Na- 
tional Shoe Travelers Association, Inc. 
January 4-5, 1935 
National Shoe Retailers Association An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Commodore, 
New York City Jan. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1935 
Fourth National Shoe Display, National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo... .Jan. 7, 8, 9, 1935 
Northwestern Shoe Retailers Regional 
Association Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Jan. 13, 14, 15, 1935 
Michigan Retail Shoe Merchants An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Pantlind, Grand 
Rapids Jan. 20, 21, 22, 1935 
Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City...Jan. 21, 22, 23, 1935 
Indiana Shoe Buyers Week, Claypool Ho- 
tel, Indianapolis ....Feb. 10, 11, 12, 1935 
Texas and Oklahoma Shoe Retailers Asso- 
ciation Convention, Fort Worth, 
Feb. 4, 5, 6, 7, 1935 
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Children's Footwear 
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MBS. BAY’S IDEAL BABY SHOES 


Infants’ Soft Seles...0-3 
intermediates ....... 1-5 
Flexible Hard Seles. .2-8 
Send for In-Stock 
Catalog 


MRS. DAY’S IDEAL BABY 
Leeust St. 











Danvers, Mass. 
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Men's and Women's 
Slippers 
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Traveling Slippers 


make distinctive Christmas gifts. 
In stock in all colors, out of 
various leathers, with envelope or 
long English type case. Prices 
$1.50, $1.80, $2.50, pair. Wire 


your orders. 


SWAN SHOE CO., INC. 


Manufacturers 


2201 Aisquith St., Baltimore, Md. 














EVANS’ SLIPPERS 
Hand turned — Cement 
Padded Sole 
For Men, Women, Children 
77 Styles in Stock 
Send for Catalog 

No. 1435R 
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L. B. EVANS’ SON CO. 
Wakefield, Mass. 























No Double Soles 


LYNN, Mass.—No shoes with double 
soles, for women, are now made here. 
Yet it wasn’t long ago that thou- 
sands of cases of oxfords, also boots, 
were made with two soles of stout 


leather. They were called “battle- 
ships,” “super-dreadnaughts” and so 
on, 


Men’s weight leather is used on the 
bottoms of some women’s shoes, and 
that’s as heavy soles as are used in 
Lynn these days. 
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Dress-up Galosh Makes 
Attractive Gift Item 





Retailers report a brisk sale of this 
refined type of Galosh as an extra sale 
gift item. It’s a four button cloth top 
Galosh and makes a smart gift for the 
conservative type of gentleman. The 
cloth top is waterproof and the Pearl 
gray enamel buttons give the appear- 
ance and break of a spat. 





Providence Business Better 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Conditions in the 
retail shoe business have shown slight 
gain over last month according to re- 
ports in several shoe stores. Many at- 
tribute the recent gain to the closing of 
the only horse racing track in the state 
operating under the new pari-mutuel 
betting system. When this started 
during August of the present year, re- 
tail shoe merchants report a serious 
loss in business. 

One shoe store manager reported a 
drop of sales amounting to 50 per cent 
while another reported a 70 per cent 
drop. Sales picked up between the 
August and October meets, only to drop 
again during the Fall racing season. 
Such results interpreted from reports 
of several stores indicate the harm done 
to retail business. 

On the other hand, business which 
was anticipated from the track and out- 
side interests has not materialized to 
but very little extent. In spite of the 
fact that hotels were fairly filled 
with persons from out of town, it was 
apparent that these persons did not 
spend to any extent in the retail stores. 





Transferred to New Jersey 


New York—Harry Lefkowitz, who 
has been for over 11 years the metro- 
politan representative for the Albert 
H. Weinbrenner 
Company, of Mil- 
waukee, manufac- 
turers of THORO- 
GooD work shoes, 
men’s and boy’s 
dress shoes, and 
children’s _ shoes, 
has announced 
that he will be 
transferred over 
to the State of 
New Jersey, after 
Jan 1, and will 
be out with his 
Spring line in his 
new territory on Jan. 5. He wishes 
to take this opportunity to thank his 
many friends he has made in Greater 
New York. 





HARRY LEFKOWITZ 
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Salesman Should Be Buyer 























MAX SCHWARTZ 


Boston—Approaching the close of 
his fourth and most successful year 
selling the Green Shoe Mfg. Company’s 
line of fine juvenile shoes, Max 
Schwartz, covering Brooklyn, Long Is- 
land and New Jersey, says that hard 
work and consideration for the buy- 
er’s problems are more than half the 
battle in making sales. 

“You can’t expect to get very far,” 
Max says, “unless you are as good a 
buyer as a salesman, and use all the 
knowledge you acquire from many con- 
tacts in helping each individual cus- 
tomer select the right types and pat- 
terns to fit his particular market. Prob- 
ably the greatest error of all is over- 
stocking a retailer when your line is 
backed by a quick, dependable stock 
service which will help him get better 
turnover on a low inventory.” 

For 1935 Max predicts a consider- 
able increase in high-grade juvenile 
shoe sales, and admits that his opinion 
is influenced by the excellence of the 
new Spring line he is now showing with 
satisfying results. 





lowa Travelers to Elect 


Des Morines—The Iowa National 
Shoe Travelers Association will have a 
special meeting Dec. 15 at Hotel Fort 
Des Moines at 1:00 p. m. Election of 
officers will be held and delegates will 
be appointed to attend the 24th annual 
convention of the National Shoe Trav- 
elers Association, which will be held in 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 4-5, 1935. 





Loudspeaker Shoe Selling 

Fort WortH, Trex.—The Cinder- 
ella Boot Shop, 411 Houston Street, in 
Fort Worth, Tex., is using a loud- 
speaker system to entice the Christ- 
mas shoppers inside their store for the 
Christmas sale. After periodic an- 
nouncements about the sale have been 
made, records are played to keep the 
crowds aware of the shop and the sale. 
The announcements and music can be 
heard for a block from the shop. This 
is the first shoe shop in Fort Worth 
to use this form of advertising. 
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Window Ties In With National 
Advertising 








FOR MEN 


N unn-Bush 





More and more it is becoming evident that alert stores are recog- 

nizing the advantages of tying up window displays and advertising. 

This window in the store of Roberts Brothers at Springfield, Illinois, 

is an indication of the importance attached by this store to merchan- 
dising effort that ties up with national advertising. 





Kansas City Shoe Men Elect 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo.—A meeting of 
the Kansas City Shoe Retailers Asso- 
ciation was held the evening of Nov. 
27 in the Hotel Baltimore. Officers 
were elected for the coming year. They 
are: President, J. J. Schroeder of 
French, Shriner & Urner; vice-presi- 
dents, Dan Snyder of the Peacock shop, 
and F. M. Gibson of the Florsheim 
Shoe Store Co.; secretary-treasurer, G. 
Brooks Cundiff of the Peacock shop. 

A discussion of the sales tax was an 
interesting part of the meeting. A 
vote of the membership disclosed the 
majority in favor of adding the tax to 
the sales check and collecting the 
amount from the customer. However, 
this does not obligate the members to 
follow this procedure. At the last ses- 
sion of the Missouri legislature a sales 
tax of one half of one per cent was 
passed. The Missouri Retailers Asso- 
ciation is fighting the measure. 

Another interesting feature of the 
local meeting was a general discussion 
of the NRA. Consideration of the 
answers to the questionnaire sent out 
by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce showed the association approved 
the minimum wage scale and maximum 
work week, but not the maximum day. 
Opposition was registered against the 
minimum for store hours. The abolish- 
ment of child labor was approved. 





Michigan Convention Program 

Detroit—Program of speakers for 
the convention of Michigan Retail Shoe 
Dealers Association, at Grand Rapids, 
Jan. 21-22, was outlined this week by 





Clyde K. Taylor, president. At the 
Monday luncheon, a talk on “Display” 
is scheduled by Fred Cooper, of Grand 
Rapids Store and Equipment Co., and 
another talk on “Merchandising.” 
At the Tuesday luncheon, Ernest 
Bradshaw of J. L. Hudson Co., is sched- 
uled to talk on “Fitting and Styling of 
Style Shoes,” and Nathan Hack, of De- 
troit, on “Correct Shoes, Not Correc- 
tive.” At the Tuesday evening ban- 
quet, W. J. Regan, president of the 
Michigan Bakers Association and M. A. 
Mittleman, national president, are 
scheduled. All speakers are tentative. 





Joseph Daetsch Joins Sterling 
Last Corp. 


New York—Joseph Daetsch, one of 
the best known last men in the coun- 
try, is now associated with the Sterling 
Last Corp., of New York City. This 
new association of Mr. Daetsch unites 
him with his two former partners, 
Billy Woodward and Lou Sterling. 

Joe Daetsch’s valuable experience in 
styling lasts for the individual needs 
of women’s shoe manufacturers is now 
available, through the Sterling Last 
Corp., and he will make his field of 
operation the metropolitan prea, in 
association with Lou Sterling. 





Change in Firm 

LyNN, Mass.—The Steady Shoe Co. 
has taken the equipment of the Vir- 
ginia Shoe Co., 80 Marshall’s wharf, 
Lynn, and George E. Jones, of the 
former firm of Tuttle & Jones, is man- 
ager. 
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Boy Scout Boots 


EVERY BOY 
WANTS A PAIR 
FOR COLD, BLUSTERY 
DAYS! 


Don’t miss Sales for lack of sizes. 






IN STOCK 
IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


The official Boy Scout Moccasin Last 
Hi-Cut. Brown elk, Raw Cord sole, 
rubber heel. Gents’ and Men's sizes 
have patch with emblem. Boys’ sizes 
have knife pocket. 


Style No. 929—Gents’, sizes, 11 to 
13%; widths, Cand D. Price. $2.60 


Style No. 930—Boys’, sizes, 1 to 8; 
widths, C and D. P * ee $3. 25 


Style No. 931 — Men's, sizes, 6% to 
11; widths, C and D. Price. . 84.00 


EXCELS¥ 





Official Boy Scout\ 


Easily Sold— 

Pay a Good Profit— 
Bring Repeat Orders. 
Every Scout and Cub will ‘‘sell’’ his 
mother on his having a pair of Hi-Cuts 
for winter hikes. If you will show Boy 
Seout oxfords and boots in your trim, 

you will get more of the boys’ trade. 


Complete descriptive folder sent on request. 


THE 


LSITOR 


SHOE CCMPANY 


EACE 





Portsmouth, Ohio ¥ 
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WHERE 
TO 


BUY 
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Skating Shoes 
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Extra Good Prices 


LYNN, Mass.—Geller, Mees Co, sold 
its machinery at auction, and got good 
prices, some machines, like much want- 
ed stitching and heeling machines, 
bringing auction prices that were un- 
commonly close to list prices. 














Entertain Display Men 


DeTrRoIT—R. H. Fyfe and Co. were 
hosts last week to the Display Club of 
Detroit, with F. E. Whitelam, display 
manager, in charge. About 150 at- 
tended, playing bridge and dancing in 
the new Fyfe auditorium. 

Fyfe is embarking on a series of 
special parties, with annual keno party 
for store employees on Dec. 12. Prizes 
of turkeys and chickens will be award- 
ed. This is put on by the store at its 
own expense. On Dec. 8, an annual 
marionette show for children will be 
put on, showing “Happy Heart,” a new 
Christmas program under the direction 
of Isabel Milne. This has proved an 
important and popular children’s event 
for recent seasons. 


Obituary 


Alfred J. Columbus 


JERSEY City, N. J.—Alfred J. Col- 
umbus, 69, of 433 Hoboken Avenue, 
died Nov. 22. He was the owner of a 
shoe store which he and his father had 
conducted since 1865. Mr. Columbus 
took over the business when his father 
died thirty years ago. 

When Alfred Columbus, Sr., estab- 
lished the store it had an old fashioned 
facade of pillars with a large wooden 
boot in front. This was later removed 
to the back of the lot when Mr. 
Columbus erected the three-story brick 
building now on the property. The old 
structure was torn down fifteen years 
ago. 

At the time the elder Columbus 
went into the shoe business Hoboken 
Avenue was only a dirt road but a more 
important thoroughfare than Newark 
Avenue. The Five Corners was a 
center where Jersey farmers, driving 
into New York with their lumbering 
wagons laden with produce, stopped to 
water and feed their horses, to quench 
their own thirst at the taverns and get 
something to eat before resuming the 
long haul from farm to city. 

The Civil War had just ended and 
the barrooms and inns of the Five 
Corners buzzed with the recital of the 
exciting episodes of the four-war years 
that were just over. Meanwhile Mr. 
Columbus went along quietly with his 
shoe business which at that time was 
largely a boot business with Jersey 
farmers. Boots and shoes were to a 
large extent hand made in those days. 
The shoe dealer was an expert crafts- 
man. 

Alfred Columbus, Jr., was an infant 
six months old when his father and 
mother brought him to Jersey City 
from New York. He never married. 
Surviving are four sisters, Mrs. John 
Anderson, Mrs. Edward Bowman, 
Sarah and Charlotte Columbus and two 
brothers Dr. Walter Columbus of Union 
City and Charles Columbus. 
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To Speed Code Enforcement 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—“‘We are for any- 
thing that will let a business man be on 
the square, and get the support of the 
administration in fighting business 
that is illegitimate,” declared Frank E. 
Ballou of F. E. Ballou & Co., local shoe 
retailers, speaking before a gathering 
of 75 code representatives convened to 
find means of more efficient code con- 
trol. Action for appointment of a 
grand committee of 15 may mean the 
merger of all state codes in one au- 
thority as a means of saving expense 
and speeding up enforcement, the two 
bones of contention. 





Would Limit Shoe Selling Hours 


Burrao, N. Y.—The legislative com- 
mittee of the City Council has reported 
favorably upon the municipal ordinance 
proposed by the Buffalo Retail Shoe 
Dealers’ Association to regulate the 
hours during which footwear can be 
sold in the city. Mayor Zimmerman 
already has assured the association he 
will approve the ordinance if it is 
adopted by the council. 

Under the provisions of the ordinance 
footwear can only be sold at retail be- 
tween 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. daily except 
Saturdays when the hours are from 
7 a.m. and 9 p.m. The Saturday sched- 
ule will be effective on days immediately 
preceding holidays and also for two 
weeks preceding Christmas and Easter. 
The proposed ordinance also provides 
a $50 fine for each and every violation 
of the act. 

While there was some opposition to 
the ordinance at the public hearing 
held by the City Council, especially on 
the part of chain store organizations 
which are open two or more evenings 
each week, it was indicated that in 
view of the action taken by the legisla- 
tive committee, the ordinance will be 
passed. 

George Seifert, president of the 
Buffalo Shoe Retailers’ Association, 
said the ordinance is aimed directly at 
the trend toward operating home shoe 
stores which are open every evening in 
competition with established retailers 
operating business establishments in 
high rent districts. 


Bank Payoff Helps Trade 


DETROIT — Shoe stores in Detroit 
shared improved business with every 
other line of retail business beginning 
Saturday, when payoff of $84,000,000 
by the First National Bank began. 
While much of this will not be released 
till nearly Christmas, the knowledge of 
the coming check has started a wave 
of spending that is helping business in 
all stores in the city. Both small and 
large depositors seem to be spending, 
and both ordinary and luxury trade 
stores reported big stimulation to trade. 
The sudden placing of this additional 
amount in local circulation is expected 
to make a continued business improve- 
ment possible, and shoemen were un- 
usually optimistic over the situation. 
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by the number of carloadings. Those that have money 
must be taught the differences in goods and services 
and the enjoyments that come in the possession of 
these things. 

The shoe trade itself must become zealous again in 
its appreciation of the finer things that it can offer the 
American public. We have something to fear if we 
standardize everything, for the inevitable consequences 
will be a reduction in not only craftsmanship but in 
turn-over of dollars. The art of making useful things 
beautiful lifts the standard of living for millions; but 
at the same time we need to encourage that discrim- 
ination that helps make useful things even more beau- 
tiful and more expensive for those who can afford 
them. 

We enrich the country and make employment for all 
when we add the consumption capacity of the wealthy 
to the present great consumption capacity of the 
masses. We need to go up the ladder in qualities and 
selections if we are to tap the flow of money and pour 


it into retail channels. 


Shoes “in Reverse’ — 


HoLtywoop, Cair.—Reversing the order, Mandel’s, 
Fascinating Slippers, women’s slipper shop at 6540 
Hollywood Boulevard, is successfully presenting brown 
or black shoes with white saddles. This is in contrast 
to the usual type of combination—white shoes with 
brown or black saddles. M. W. Vannice, manager, 
states that the white saddles give an early touch of 
Spring without overdoing it and for that reason are 
already in demand. 

Among regular lines Mr. Vannice finds plain, seam- 
less, black all-over patent leather slippers gaining in 
popularity every day. Among oxfords he finds the 
heaviest demand right now in the high cut types, pref- 
erably 5-eyelet and 6-eyelet patterns. 

Embroidered eyelets have been going over well for 
some two months especially in the all-suede slippers. 

Plans have been made to present Spring merchandise 
earlier than ever, the white saddle shoes, as stated, 
being a preliminary touch of the full Spring showings. 


Streamline Pin-Strips 


Hottywoop, Cauir.—Streamline pin-strips in kid, 
brown, black, and even in blue, both in pumps and 
in ties, are being shown in large numbers in the Broad- 
way Department Store in Hollywood. Frank Baker, 
buyer for women’s shoes, finds the pin-strip a good 
follow-up with women who were partial to pin-tucks. 
The pin-strip gives more of a streamline effect than 
the pin-tucks did and has more of a slenderizing effect, 
Mr. Baker thinks. Hence the ease with which it can be 
sold. 
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Tanners 
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convention and 


exposition? 
January 6-10, 1935 


Here’s What The Hotel Montclair 
Offers— 


Convenience—a few minutes to Grand 


Central, Pennsylvania, and B & O Ter- 


minals, One block to subways. Bus 
line to the Great White Way at our 
door. 


Attractive room accommodations at mod- 
erate cost. ; 


$3.00 3.50 4.00 


Single rooms 


Double rooms, twin 
beds 4.00 4.50 5.00 


800 outside rooms with bath, shower, 
radio, and other modern conveniences, 


New Casino Montclair 
for dining and dancing 


Two Broadcasting Orchestras 
Excellent Floor Show 


Café Montclair Keyhole Bar 


HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


LEXINGTON AVE., 49th TO 50th STS. 
NEW YORK CITY 
In the New Smart Center of New York 
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OVER 60 NUMBERS IN STOCK 





R1126 Genuine Gold Kid ...... . $4.00 
R128 Genuine Silver Kid .... - 3.35 
R4180 Black Faille, Satin Stripping . 2.00 
R4182 White Faille .............. . 2.00 
42 Last, Medium Toe, 19%/8 Louis Heel 


R127 Genuine Gold Kid . 
Ri129 Genuine Silver Kid ....... oe 
R418! Black Faille, Satin Stripping .... 
R4183 White Faille 
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Send for In-Stock Bulletin 
Terms: 2% 10 Days, Net 30.—F.0.B. Factory 
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$1.60 Dozen 
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DORN & BADGER CO. 
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Starting New Firm 


STONEHAM, Mass.— A. Rubin, who 
was with the Pilot Shoe Co., Chelsea, 
is starting a new firm here to make 
women’s shoes. 





BOOT AND 


Effective New — Front 





A striking new shoe store front recently in- 
stalled by Peskin's Shoe Store, Cumberland, 
Md., has attracted a lot of favorable attention 
both from the public and from merchants of 
that locality. As the illustration shows, it is 
modernistic in conception and artistic in the 
extreme. Grand Rapids Store Equipment Co. 
were the designers. 


Store 
Changes 


Round Table for Foot Study 


Newark, N. J.— Maurice P. King, 
well known shoe merchant and special- 
ist in orthopedic types of footwear, has 
recently opened a new store under the 
name of Comfort Shoe Shop, on the 
second floor at 141 Halsey street, New- 
ark. Mr. King states that his first 
month’s business was very satisfactory. 

In September, 1933, Mr. King was 
instrumental in organizing an Osteo- 
path Round Table of Foot Study, and 
this group now holds meetings every 
two weeks in his store. The meetings 
are well attended and there is no 
forced advertising. Mr. King feels 
there is a valuable psychological effect 
in these meetings in a shoe store. 

“In my canvass of physicians, 
surgeons, chiropodists and osteopaths,” 
said Mr. King, “I find a growing re- 
sentment against the shoe man who ad- 
vertises shoes as a panacea for all foot 
ills. In my advertising I offer them 
comfort and fit and good wearing shoes, 
no more. Customers entering the store 
see a card reading “There Is No Such 
Thing as a Corrective Shoe.” They 
seem to appreciate the frankness of that 
type of advertising. 

Mr. King was formerly in the retail 
shoe business in Washington, D. C., 
where he opened a store for Cantilever 
in 1921. He has always followed the 
policy of building his business on a firm 
basis of service to the customer and co- 
operation with the foot doctor. 








New Chicago Store 


CuicaGco—Jane Tiffany is opening a 
new shop on East Madison Street, in 
the store formerly occupied by Flor- 
sheim’s Women’s Shoe Shop, under the 
trade slogan of “Glamourous Foot- 
wear.” 
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New Brown Shoe Division 


St. Lovis—Forest Park Shoe Co., 
division of Brown Shoe Co., is an ex- 
ample of how a shoe company can 
originate a merchandising idea, build a 
line to fit it and develop a gratifying 
volume of sales. 

William B. Johnson, staff representa- 
tive of Forest Park Shoe Co., who is 
doing promotional work on individual- 
ized departments, points out that in 
order to obtain the best results, the 
proper type of line is not only neces- 
sary to take care of the trade de- 
mand, but also a definite plan of opera- 
tion is essential. This, of course, in- 
cludes a wide range of lasts and pat- 
terns. 

The plan and line were designed to 
serve a definite need for specialized ef- 
fort in department stores, as well as 
larger department shoe stores. Forest 
Park shoes are made by a new manu- 
facturing method. Every pair is hand 
lasted (cement forepart, no tacks). 
This method is said to insure comfort, 
fit and flexibility, usually found in 
higher priced shoes. Factory No. 1 
produces 5000 pairs daily, making the 
McKays, which are sold under the 
brand name, “Boulevard Styles.” Fac- 
tory No. 2 produces 5000 pairs daily, 
making a sport welt under the name of 
“Varsity Vogues.” 

Roy S. Harston, general manager, 
announces the following sales force, in 
addition to William B. Johnson, staff 
representative: Howard J. Legg and 
W. H. Logan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Southern Minnesota; 
Charles H. Phillips, Southeastern and 
Central Southern States; Ed. Gillaspy, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas and South- 
western Missouri; Harry S. Drake, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Western New 
York; Barney B. Kimless, New York 
office; Buford McWhirter, Pacific Coast. 





Daly Plans to Resume 


LYNN, Mass.—James M. Daly, who 
operated the Golden Rule factories, has 
started to form a new company and 
to resume the manufacture of women’s 
shoes. 





Charles Spicer Goes to Miami 


CuHIcaGo, ILL. — “Buddy” Charles 
Spicer, of the new Florsheim women’s 
salon in the Pittsfield building, has 
been sent to the women’s store in Miami 
for the Winter season. From there he 
will go to the Hollywood women’s store 
for a short season, hence back to Chi- 
cago. 


Made West Coast Manager 


SAN FRANcISco— Keith A. Kepley, 
manager of the Edison Brothers Store 
here, has been promoted to West Coast 
manager. His territory, in addition to 
Northern California, will include Port- 
land and Seattle. He is now on an 
inspection trip of his district. 
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Just a few steps from the 
financial, shopping, and theatre 
districts Comfortable beds... 
spacious rooms... silent mail 
signals . . . “known for good 
food” in its six famous dining 
rooms. 

Rooms with Bath, $3.50 up. 

Rooms without bath $2.50. 

Write for booklet with map. 
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Retail Profit—Is It 
Really a Service Charge? 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26] 


rials and careful study of the feet? 
Or, with the purchase of a pair of ex- 
treme women’s novelties with all of 
the hazard of a wide selection of pat- 
terns, seasonal materials and sizes and 
widths necessary to render the maxi- 
mum satisfaction to the purchaser? 
You would not. The same comparison 
may be made in varying degrees with 
certain types of children’s shoes and 
men’s and women’s staple shoes. 

There seems to be little more reason 
for applying a uniform gross margin 
(the service charge, if you please) to 
all types of footwear than there is for 
an automobile mechanic to make the 
same charge for all repair jobs rang- 
ing from fixing a flat tire to reboring 
an engine block. If all independent re- 
tailers considered mark-up from this 
angle there would be less occasion for 
concern over meeting the so-called “loss 
leaders” of chains. 

Even so, there is still another thing 
to consider. I have said that the value 
which the retailer adds to the $2.60 
shoe to make it worth $4.00 to the con- 
sumer is an intangible value. It is 
equally true that this intangible value 
is not properly measured by what the 
retailer thinks of the services per- 
formed, but by what the consumer 
thinks of them. Without adding one 





whit to the intrinsic value of the shoe 
or to the services actually performed 
by him, the retailer can create a 
greater intangible value by giving the 
consumer a better yard-stick for mea- 
suring value for himself. 

For instance, one retailer may simply 
display a good, solid work shoe, marked 
very close at $3.00, representing the 
maximum in intrinsic value, with a 
minimum service charge. Another re- 
tailer may display the same identical 
shoe for $3.50 and by clearly pointing 
out the purpose for which it is best 
suited, referring to the special oil 
tanned, barn-yard acid resisting 
leather from which it is made, or re- 
fer to the non-skid, oil resisting sole, 
especially made for filling station op- 
erators, etc., actually create for the 
consumer greater value as the con- 
sumer measures value. And who can 
say that this retailer has not added 
50c. to the value of the shoe by simply 
making clear to the consumer its best 
purpose and placing it where it will 
produce the maximum in satisfaction 
for the wearer? 

It seems to me that the answer to 
the question “How should independent 
retailers meet the loss leaders of 
chains?” lies largely in correctly mea- 
suring the service charge by the re- 
tailer for each type shoe and seeing to 
it, through intelligent, informed sales- 
manship and display, that they check 
with the consumer’s measuring stick. 


Denver Mule Show 


DENVER, CoLo.—Stock Show week is 
an annual January event in Denver, 
but the May Company beat the gun this 
year and held a Mule Show the first 
week in December. The public was in- 
vited to be judge. 

For the event the Blue Bloods of 
Muledom were assembled. Informed 
was the public that “For our first an- 
nual Mule Show we’ve rounded up 
every conceivable important fashion. 
Stunning simple ones! Exquisite dainty 
types!” Following were described a 
few “prize winners,” which were like- 
wise pictured at left and bottom of the 
advertisement. 

A sketch of a sturdy mule in char- 
acteristic hee-hawing attitude, decor- 
ated with a prize-winning ribbon, called 
attention to the Mule Show. 





$200 Hose on Display 


PASADENA, CALIF.—Ted Huggins of 
Huggins, Inc., is getting the eye of the 
public by displaying a $200 pair of silk 
hose. The stockings are the sheerest 
of silk and are ornamented with per- 
fectly cut diamonds set in platinum 
pendants which form long. slender 
clocks. “One beauty in these stockings,” 
says Mr. Huggins, “is that the dia- 
monds do not wear out just because the 
silk does, and the ornaments can be 
taken off and used on socks Num- 
ber 2.” 
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he bought the best merchandise he could 
buy, then developed customers who 
would appreciate that merchandise. 
The misses’ and children’s department 
has shown a tremendous increase in 
sales. This business was developed 
with a fixed policy of selecting the 
proper lasts and materials and paying 
strict attention to fitting. Materials, 
Price believes, are fully as important 
as lasts and fit. He has people drive 
two hundred miles to buy children’s 
shoes in his department. 

This buyer says that the most plea- 
sant year in his business experience 
has been the past one. This is due to 
the large number of satisfied customers, 
both women and children, together with 
the smallest number of complaints ever 
recorded in the store’s history. He 
says that when a store teils its cus- 
tomers “This is as good as you can 
get,” then they commence to build 
business right. 

Now to take a little walk around the 
men’s stores. Fred B. Kohler, who is 
a director in Rodes-Rapier Co., men’s 
clothing store, has charge of the shoe 
business. He says, “Since May, 1933, 
our business has just moved up and 
up. This is true all through the house, 
even in the hat department, which has 
been dragging along.” Up to three and 
a half years ago this store only car- 
ried men’s shoes at $10 and up, then 
they added a line to retail at $8.50 as 
well as a $6 retailer. The latter was 
for boys’ trade from size 5 up. 

During the past four years, Kohler 
has kept up his stock on his top grades. 
The men who came in saying that they 
intended to buy cheaper shoes this time, 
were shown cheaper shoes at once. The 
next step was to get out the card file 
and immediately prove how much ser- 
vice they had been getting from the 
better shoes. In most cases this was 
convincing. Even though Kohler buys 
75 per cent of his shoes from stock, he 
is always in a position of being open 
to buy new things as they come along. 
He believes that today a store that 
wants to be known as one that is 
abreast of the times, must buy some 
extreme styles and take a risk on them, 
even if they are sure of getting stuck 
on a small percentage. The loss on 
these items is more than offset by hav- 
ing fresh novelties. 

Up the street to Stephens & Koenig, 
who sell men’s shoes from $5 up to $12. 
This past Spring 30 per cent of their 
sales were in shoes retailing from $10 
to $12. Now half the shoes they sell 
are in this grade. This firm has been 
putting in considerably more effort in 
their advertising and getting direct re- 
sults from it. Conditions in Louisville, 
I was told in this store, have not great- 
ly improved this year, yet men are buy- 
ing more shoes in the top grades. Fully 
80 per cent of their business is com- 


posed of old customers, who have been 
strangers in the store for quite a while. 
These men formerly bought an average 
of four pairs a year, then they were 
out of the market for some time. A 
year ago they commenced to come in, 
buying an occasional pair, now they are 
buying quite a few doubleheaders. 
Levy Brothers is an old established 
men’s clothing store. It was in a hun- 
dred per cent location several years 
ago. Now with changing conditions, 
the location is not more than 75 per 
cent good. Nevertheless, the store is 
rated as the largest exclusive men’s 
clothing store south of the Ohio River. 
Stuart G. Levy does the buying of 
men’s shoes and hats. He tells me that 
there is a general movement all through 
the store in the sale of better-grade 
merchandise. He cited that they were 
selling three times as many $50 suits 
as a year ago, twice as many $10 hats 
and that his shoe business is 29 per 
cent ahead in sales. He is one of those 
men who believe to get business in a 
shoe department, something dramatic 
must be done. He chose the method of 
introducing a line of men’s $11 shoes. 
A shoemaker in the window making 
shoes, with signs explaining the vari- 
ous processes, successfully brought his 
shoe department into favorable public 
attention. He believes by adding this 
$11 grade this year, he has increased 
the activities of all of his price lines. 


Superb Slippers at 
Bullock's-Wilshire 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Corralling 
every new idea available, with the 
cheery, “Merry Christmas” effect stand- 
ing out all over the place, the exclusive 
Bullock’s-Wilshire store is offering one 
of the finest selections of leisure foot- 
wear in the city. 

The displays embrace all types of the 
better mules. There is a group of white 
or black satin mules at $5.00; a white 
poudre blue or peach satin with mara- 
bou at $6.00; a white satin with accent 
of gold or silver kid at $8.75; a white 
or black satin d’orsay at $5.00; a host- 
ess type of sandal, white satin and gold 
kid at $8.75; and a second hostess type, 
slightly more refined, at $10.50. 

The tiny mules with billowy clouds 
of white marabou about the tops are 
in big demand already for Christmas 
giving. 


Increases Floor Space 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The Louis Keer Shoe 
Company has leased the building at 
43-45 South Wells Street, consisting of 
six floors, for a term of ten years. The 
new lease adds fifty per cent more floor 
space. 
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7-eyelet oxford. 


Shoes of this design require 
eyelets .. . They may be the 
“INVISIBLE” or the modern 
roll setting “INVINCIBLE” 
(visible) type. In either case 
they are smooth fitting and 





there is no roughness on the 
inside of the shoe. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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Your Windows After Christmas 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18] 


ahead, this is an excellent time to plan 
a window playing up protective foot- 
wear, including galoshes, welt types of 
oxfords for women, heavy grain leather 
oxfords for men, hi-cuts for youngsters 
and warm wool hosiery for everybody. 
Emphasize in your window captions 
and newspaper ad headings that Jan- 
uary and February are the months of 
coldest Winter weather, when colds, 
grippe and pneumonia are prevalent, 
and protective footwear is an invest- 
ment in health insurance against the 
hazards of lost time and expensive 
medical and hospital bills. That is a 
kind of publicity that sells millions of 
dollars worth of medicines and drug 
products at this season of the year. It 
is absolutely sound and logical as a 
sales argument for the shoe store, but 


few shoe men have made the most of: 


its possibilities. 

Then there is another class of cus- 
tomers, less susceptible to the practical 
appeal, but who can, nevertheless, be 
reached and sold at this season by a 
more glamorous line of sales sugges- 
tion. In this category we have the 
thousands of young people, home from 
school and college, and bent on vaca- 
tion activities of all kinds during the 
brief respite from books and classes. 
These young folk come home in need 
of many things which they have not 
been able to buy at college, due to the 
many demands on their allowance. 
Shoes are nearly always among their 
needs. Show them in striking windows 
the types of shoes and accessories that 
are most calculated to appeal to their 
youthful yet sophisticated tastes. And 
show them in particular the sort of 
footwear they will need for the diver- 
sions of their vacation week. 

Formal and evening footwear, for 
both men and women, can be sold right 
after Christmas, not only to the college 
crowd, but to the public generally. 
With the prospect of a New Year’s Eve 
of unusual gaiety in the offing, evening 
slippers for women and formal foot- 
wear for men should figure largely in 
post-Christmas trade in communities 
that go in heavily for formality at such 
functions. Doesn’t that mean pretty 
nearly every community in these days? 

For an after-Christmas evening foot- 
wear window, whether it happens to 
be a display of men’s or women’s shoes, 
it will be most desirable to show for- 
mal shoes in conjunction with their 
proper accessories, and if you can ar- 
range with a neighboring apparel house 
for an evening cloak to drape effec- 
tively over a graceful chair, or a men’s 
correct ensemble including overcoat 
and opera hat, it will make your win- 
dow atmosphere that much more effec- 
tive. 

There are many other types of foot- 
wear that will appeal especially to the 
college and high school element and 
the younger generation at this time. 


Outdoor sports footwear for the Win- 
ter season, for example. Skates and 
skating shoes, ski shoes and snowshoes, 
hunting and hiking boots and all sorts 
of specialties of that character. 

Remember also, that the vacation 
season offers a welcome opportunity 
for parents to bring their children to 
town and stock up on needed footwear 
for the Winter term of school. Pre- 
pare a special advertisement from this 
angle and plan a window display of 
children’s Winter footwear. In metro- 
politan centers, where promotion is 
most active, school vacation periods 
are always regarded as natural selling 
opportunities for all sorts of children’s 
wear. The Christmas holidays form 
an excellent opportunity for parents 
to equip their children with needed 
Winter footwear and if you emphasize 
this fact through window displays and 
newspaper ads you will be rendering 
a service that should bring you real 
rewards. 


Planned Sales Sell More Shoes 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23] 


where possible. Plan the store arrange- 
ment and get tables and racks that you 
intend to use all ready to go into place 
when needed. Have signs, banners and 
decorations planned and ready. 

All of these things can be done well 
before the sale time approaches, with- 
out hurry or confusion. Such a pro- 
gram is a veritable “life saver” in a 
“one-man” store; such a program is 
important to a larger store wherever 
it may not now be in use. And it is 
surprising that one will find quite large 
stores often going along on a hit-or- 
miss basis. The “little fellow” isn’t 
the only one at fault by a whole lot! 

The Analysis and Listing of Sale 
Merchandise is a job for the merchan- 
dise manager, who must have his de- 
partment managers give him the stock 
reports and recommendations early. Be 
sure that the reductions are properly 
balanced—bigger on the “shelf warm- 
ers” than on the staple numbers. 

Store Arrangement is important. 
Easy entrance and access to sale mer- 
chandise on display so as to distribute 
the “shoppers” have a definite bearing 
on increased sales. Early and effec- 
tive displays of merchandise that 
should be moved is important. This 
can all be planned ahead. 

Extra salespeople need instruction. 
When possible an extra may be placed 
under the guidance of a regular, with 
“turn-over” instructions. Regular 
salespeople should become familiar with 
sale prices—an important point to 
watch. 

Check back, please, and see how 
much planning and preparation can be 
done well in advance—how easily an 
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orderly schedule can be worked out 
and carried through. With all this 
work done well ahead, there need be no 
last-minute confusion. 

Reputation and values are essential 
to the success of any sale promotion— 
but—when these are right, the proper 
planning, preparation and presenta- 
tion helps to make the sale all the 
more successful. 





Wide Range in Oxfords 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—A wide range 
in oxfords is being shown right now 
at all Wetherby-Kayser stores in the 
Los Angeles area. Among numbers 
claiming their share of window space 
and primary positions in interior dis- 
plays are the following: a high tie of 
brown patent and suede, plain toe, and 
high continental heel, at $15.50; a 4- 
eyelet with alternating perpendicular 
sections of brown suede and brown pa- 
tent, high heel, plain toe, at $15.50; a 
4-eyelet brown suede with alligator ac- 
cents, scuffless Cuban heel, priced at 
$16.50; a very fine alligator-lizard in 
brown or black, 4-eyelet, Cuban heel, 
priced at $18.50, and a black suede with 
alligator trim on heel, toe and stay, a 
4-eyelet number with medium high 
Cuban heel. 

The last two numbers are selling 
rapidly to those desiring a firm, prac- 
tical, yet ultra-fine shoe, while the first 
mentioned is in big demand by those 
seeking the touch of sophistication. 





Browns Popular 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. — Browns and 
blacks in women’s shoes are running a 
close race for popularity according to 
reports in most retail stores. While a 
few stores reported browns showing a 
slight lead, the majority were reluct- 
ant to give them the odds. 

At the Nisley shoe store, it was re- 
ported that three pairs of browns are 
being sold to every pair of blacks 
which shows the browns very popular 
at the store. 





Making the Public "Quality 
Conscious" 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40] 


taken preference over comfort or cost. 
Then, in the first throes of the depres- 
sion, low price certainly superseded 
quality. 

“Our business was built on the firm 
belief that the highest quality in shoes 
is the most economical investment for 
our customers, and that proper fit is an 
obligation on the part of our salesmen, 
of unparalleled importance. These are 
the fundamental laws of success in 
selling shoes. Often, though, in times 
past, style consciousness and financial 
stress have seemed to conspire against 
us. Now it is most gratifying, after 
years of holding to those high ideals, 
to have customers every day who ask 
for high quality shoes, and expect and 
accept expert fitting.” 
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The Merchant Faces Unemployment 


Insurance 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38] 


Tentative Conclusions of Legislative 
Committee of California Association of 
Retail Dry Goods and Specialty Stores. 

1. That unemployment, and relief of 
distress arising from it, are not so 
much problems of industry and busi- 
ness as problems of society. 

2. That responsibility of industry for 
the relief of unemployment rests upon 
the interdependence of industry and the 
whole social system, of which, however, 
industry is only a part. 

3. That the theory of individual, or 
employer, responsibility for unemploy- 
ment is unsound. 

4, That, consequently, contributions 
by employers for relief of unemploy- 
ment are not based upon liabilities aris- 
ing from legal or other obligations, but 
upon fiscal expediency. 

5. That taxation of payrolls is eco- 
nomically unsound because it taxes 
payrolls that involve losses on the same 
basis as those which result in profits. 

6. That the maladjustments which 
result in unemployment constitute a so- 
cial responsibility and relief of the 
resulting distress should be derived 
from assessments upon all who are 
comprised within the social system. 

7. That if the foregoing principles 
and policies be rejected in favor of a 
system of special contributions, an 
effort be made to secure recognition of 
the following principles: 

(a) Recognition from the beginning 
that no contribution scheme can be de- 
vised which, under conditions of the 
present or the immediate future, can 
provide sufficient funds to meet all the 
demands arising from unemployment. 

(b) That, therefore, benefits paya- 
ble from an industry or individual en- 
terprise reserve fund be limited to 
such sums as can be paid by a com- 
bined employee and employer contribu- 
tion to the fund of not to exceed two 
and one-half per cent of payrolls of in- 
sured workers. 

(c) That as between an industry or 
individual enterprise system of unem- 
ployment reserves and a system of in- 
surance pools for the benefit of all, the 
industry or individual reserve is the 
more equable. 

(d) That if, however, a system of in- 
surance benefit pools be adopted, a 
combined contribution of not to exceed 
three per cent of payrolls be made by 
the state, employees, and employers 
with a provision that employers be not 
required to contribute more than one- 
third of the total. 

The assumptions upon which the case 
for Unemployment Insurance rests may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. American civilization with its 
democratic ideals accepts the axiom 
that the life, health and welfare of its 


members should be the chief concern 
of society. 

Unemployment has existed as a per- 
manent aspect of industrial conditions, 
sometimes reaching huge dimensions. 
It will most likely continue to exist 
under our form of industrial organiza- 
tion for years to come. 

2. Unemployment is accompanied by 
evidences of human suffering, injurious 
effects upon physical, mental and moral 
health, breakdowns of family life and 
deterioration of behavior standards. 

8. Private philanthropy and public 
relief, local and national, must be 
maintained, but in times of depression 
and widespread unemployment, they 
are without the organization and the 
means to be sufficiently effective. Also 
such relief causes the recipient to lose 
pride, courage and initiative. 

A study of the efforts which have 
been made in various countries to meet 
the emergencies in times of distress 
shows that they are directed to in- 
creasing employment through “public 
works” and other “made work,” even 
when such constructive work is not 
based on economic principles. The un- 
derlying purpose is that it is better to 
make the recipient work than to sup- 
port him in idleness. But at no time 
and in no country has this method 
alone succeeded in reemploying all the 
unemployed. 

4. Consequently it is believed that 
some form of employment insurance 
paying benefits to those involuntarily 
unemployed should supplement other 
methods. Insurance against unemploy- 
ment is not a new theory. It has its 
history and experience in this as well 
as in other industrial countries. In its 
simplest form it is an arrangement be- 
tween a group of wage workers—all 
subjected to the unemployment hazard 
—that the group compensate the indi- 
vidual who has suffered the loss. 

5. Since such insurance has the great 
handicap that the wage working group 
is too poor and too weak to carry the 
burden, larger circles of society must 
share in it. The experience of other 
countries, in Europe, show that the 
application of unemployment insurance 
remains extremely limited when left to 
the wage worker himself. Only through 
a system of legal compulsions can the 
benefit of the insurance method be 
made universal and at the same time 
a part of the cost shifted upon em- 
ployers and the community as a whole. 

6. Finally it is urged that a worka- 
ble system of unemployment benefits 
can be drafted that will combine the 
best features in the various types of 
proposed legislation and spread the 
burden equitably over all classes. 

As in the opinions favorable to Un- 
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employment Insurance there are shad- 
ings from the mild Wisconsin act to 
the bill sponsored by the Socialist 
party, so in the case of adverse opin- 
ions there are shadings ranging from 
technical and economical objection to 
objections to the principle itself. Be- 
tween those who are definitely in favor 
of the principle of Unemployment In- 
surance and those who are as definitely 
opposed, stands a middle group of 
those who are undecided, yet who ques- 
tion whether the compulsory building 
up of reserves is sound in a period of 
depression. To many such a course if 
taken before business has recovered 
would defeat the very purpose and in- 
tent of the principle involved. 

The following are some of the argu- 
ments against, drawn by experienced 
economists, actuaries and business lead- 
ers. 

1. The large scale unemployment 
now prevalent does not make this an 
appropriate time to inaugurate a sys- 
tem of permanent Unemployment In- 
surance. 


2. To attempt to establish such a 
system at this time involves disappoint- 
ment to those who believe that Unem- 
ployment Reserves will solve the prob- 
lem of unemployment and would con- 
stitute a burden on the cost of doing 
business which industry is not pre- 
pared to shoulder. 

3. The theory of Unemployment In- 
surance erroneously assumes that such 
risks are feasible from an actuarial 
point of view. It is believed by many 
students of the question that if such 
an insurance structure were actually 
built it would be bound to collapse, as 
it has in other places, and would injure 
industry, impair government finances 
and disappoint workmen. 

4. If benefits are liberal the result 
may be to stiffen unduly the wage 
structure and thus by reducing the flow 
of goods, may tend to reduce the real 
purchasing power instead of increasing 
it. Also, they may encourage idleness 
in some workers. 

5. The investment of the reserve 
fund involves difficult technical ques- 
tions. As Professor Clarke has recéntly 
pointed out: “The final handling of 
the reserves and the methods of realiz- 
ing on them when benefits are to be 
paid, may defeat any purposes of sta- 
bilizing general purchasing power.” 

6. The attempt to invoke Federal 
legislation raises serious questions of 
constitutionality. 

7. Unless States, at the same time, 
adopt uniform methods, industry, com- 
merce and iabor may suffer injustice. 

8. The fact that employers and em- 
ployees who contribute to the reserve 
fund will later, as ordinary taxpayers, 
be required to take care of the needy 
that are not insured. 

Even advocates of large scale Un- 
employment Insurance plans concede 
that the fundamental problem which 
they seek to solve cannot be solved 
solely through Unemployment Reserves. 
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CLAWIFIED ann WANT A 


A DEPARTMENT 
WHERE EMPLOYER 
AND EMPLOYEE, 
BUYER AND SELLER 


. . . 
















SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 











OPPORTUNITY FOR 2 SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN 


Prominent New York Wholesaler, featuring outstanding line of in-stock low 
and medium priced women’s novelty and sport shoes, also nationally known 
line beach and Summer sandals, has following territories open: 1: N. Y. 
State. 2: Maryland, including Balt. and Wash. 

Customers established but will only consider experienced shoe men with a 
trade following in their respective territory. Must be producer with Al refer- 
ences. No interviews unless full details in first letter. 

Address D-968, care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER, 
239 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 











SALESMEN WANTED 


19 SIDELINE SALESMEN are earning 
good money (and sharing in profits) carry- 
ing the foremost jobber’s line of slippers 
and beach sandals. Territories open: 
New York State, Northern Ohio, Illinois 
except Chicago, Upper Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Missouri except St. Louis, Nebraska, 
North and South Carolina, Northern Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas. 


The George N. Cohen Company 
81 Reade Street 
New York City 











WANTED: Side line representative to carry 
the popular-priced and practical “Step Rite” 
line of intermediate creeping and first walking 
shoes. Good territories open. Line short, ap- 
proximately thirty shoes. Market wherever in- 
fants’ shoes are sold. Commission, 10%. If 
you know your trade, write C. H. Hawkes & 
Son, Rochester, N. Y 





ANTED—Experienced salesmen with follow- 

ing among shoe findings jobbers, to carry 
as side line “WHITE_SHINE,” a guaranteed 
white shoe cleaner, Commission 124%, paid 
semi-monthly. 1935 Season! Many territories 
available. State territory covered and refer- 
ences, White Shine Manufacturing Co:, 306 
Rhode Island Avenue, East Orange, N. J. 





SALESMEN: Possessing large following in all 
territories to represent prominent slipper 
manufacturer handling popular low priced 
slipper, cement and turn line. Commission basis, 
Adivoss D-964, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 
West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





EW YORK sewing thread manufacturer 
requires salesman acquainted with stitch- 
down manufacturers. Good position for the 
right man. Address D-963, care Boot & Shoe 
as eal 239 West 39th Street, New York, 








LINE WANTED 


Wart LINE for Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland, North Carolina. Fourteen years 
selling the better class trade. Address D-959, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 








LINE WANTED—Experienced salesman de- 
sires connection with Men’s or Women’s line. 
Traveled in Missouri, Iowa, Kansas and Ne- 
braska past eleven years in car. A-1 Refer- 
ences. Address D-960, care Boot & Shoe Re- 
corder, 209 South State Street, Chicago, III. 





DESIRABLE LINE WANTED—An experi- 
enced salesman with years of experience de- 
sires to do a real selling job for some pro- 
gressive line. Thoroughly experienced, he 
knows and HAS what it takes to do that 
selling job; will consider any territory and is 
free to cover it properly; salary not essential 
nor desired. For further particulars: Address 
D-969, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 
39th Street, New York, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 





OT of Dr. Scholl’s Arch Braces. Will sell at 
one-half cost. College Boot Shop, State Col- 


lege, Pa. 








CAN YOU USE THIS MAN? A Shoe Buyer 
for seventeen years. Understands the treat- 
ment of feet, knows all shoe markets and is an 
expert stylist. At present, buyer for two shoe 
departments. Increased business more _ than 
100% in both departments this year. He is 
looking for a real job with a real future and 
with a real firm that will appreciate him by pay- 
ing him what he is worth. Will go anywhere. 
Address D-961, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 
West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


CAPABLE shoes salesman with 15 years’ suc- 
cessful experience selling men’s, women’s 
and children’s shoes, desires position in shoe 
or department store. A-1 references. Willing 
to start at small salary. Address D-966, care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 








"Unusual Sales Executive 
for Chain Shoe Stores" 


Thoroughly experienced in 
retail merchandising, ad- 
vertising, and sales promo- 
tion. Well acquainted with 
the source of all grades of 
merchandise. Able to or- 
ganize and handle any num- 
her of stores. 


Address D-867, ‘Care 
BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 


239 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





A UNIQUE SHOE BUYING SYSTEM— 
Open for a limited number of well-rated 
accounts. Full details will be furnished upon 
request. Address D-956, care Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 





mum charge 75 cents. 


address should be counted. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisements is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertisements. Mini- 
For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum charge $1.25. 


When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases each word of the 


The rate for all displayed classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 45 words. 


Classified advertising is payable in advance. 
t= Advertisements for this page must be in our New York office on Friday of the week preceding publication. “Se 
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HELP WANTED 





WANTED: An experienced shoe man with de- 
artment store following. Boston resident 
Address D-965, care Boot & Shoe 


ed. 
Record New York, 


a aaa 239 West 39th Street, 
N 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 








Money in Foot Correction— 
BE A TECHNOPEDIST 


Our graduates are building successful prac- 
tices in this new and dignified profession. 
Home Study Course, including working 
models and equipment, furnished at low cost. 
Easy terms. Write 

THE TECHNOPEDIC, INSTITUTE 
140 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 

















MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 








New Improved \ 
Pouy Cup 


for Price Tickets 


$4.00 $2. ll 
gross half g 
Tilts at one "ongte 


M. D. POLLINGER CO. Holland Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 




















Harry W. Hahn Dead 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Harry William 
Hahn, president of William Hahn & 
Company, Inc., died on Friday, Dec. 7, 
at his home in Washington, after a 
long illness. He would have been fifty- 
five years old on Dec. 17. 

Mr. Hahn has long been a prominent 
merchant in Washington, active in 
many organizations and widely known 
in business circles and was active in 
many organizations. Many years ago 
he entered the shoe business which had 
been established by his father, the late 
William Hahn, and two uncles. 

Mr. Hahn was graduated from 
Phillips-Exeter Academy in 1899, later 
attended Harvard University for a 
year and was graduated from George- 
town University with a law degree in 
1903, being admitted to the bar the 
same year. 

He was a member of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Associations of 
Washington and Baltimore, the Board 
of Trade, the Woodmont Country Club, 
Kiwanis Club, the Washington Shoe 
Retailers Association, of which he was 
past president; the National Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association, of which he was 
director, and member of the Executive 
Committee; the Delta Chi Fraternity, 
Harmony Lodge of Masons, the Wash- 
ington Hebrew Congregation and the 
Argo Lodge of Washington, of which 
he was past president. 

He was a director of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, a past president of the 
Washington Adverising Club, a vice- 
president of the Circle Amusement Co., 
a director of the Association of Jewish 
Charities and a member of the Seventh 
Street Merchants’ Association. 
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He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Adelaide R. Hahn; two sons, Harry 
W., Jr., and Arthur Herbert Hahn; 
two brothers Gilbert and Edward 
Hahn, and two sisters, Miss Rey Hahn 
and Mrs. L. J. Heller, all of Wash- 
ington. 


John A. Bush Has a Secret 


St. Louis, Mo.—John A. Bush, presi- 
dent of the Brown Shoe Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., attended the convention 
of the National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at the Waldorf Astoria Hotei 
in New York Ciy, where major topics 
affecting all industries were discussed 
in the light of progress. 

Mr. Bush was all smiles and opti- 
mism when the future was mentioned. 
He said his optimistic mood was “not 
entirely due to the outcome of the con- 
vention;” but that it came closer to his 
business in view of the fact that a new 
and revolutionary improvement in the 
construction of ladies’ footwear was in 
his mind as one major step in shoe 
trade progress. 

“The new idea,” says Mr. Bush, “is 
not corrective except that it is designed 
especially to correct slow-selling lines 
of shoe stocks. The idea is basically 
and fundamentally new, and the novel 
idea is to be presented in footwear for 
women, to retail at a popular price. 
This new idea has been tested and 
proven in Canada and foreign markets 
and is introduced into the new line as 
a most modern note in foot transpor- 
tation. 

“As in the case of the railroads, 
streamline trains are bound to revolu- 
tionize our transportation system, so 
the Brown new shoe is designed to be 
the streamline leader in the train of 
industry. A full range of shoes for 
all occasions is to be carried in stock 
in the St. Louis warehouses to make 
possible a maximum of service and to 
add to the merchants’ profit and pres- 
tige. New methods of merchandising 
are to be used in the promotion of this 
feature line.” 

Now if there seems to be somewhat 
of a mystery in this story, it is due to 
the fact that it is a news tip from 
Mr. Bush, the announcement will come 
later. 

Mr. Bush says: “Surely a shoe that 
feels different and looks smart, retail- 
ing at a popular price and backed by 
a popular merchandising campaign, 
will be of interest to every shoe merch- 
ant. The new idea will be launched 
at show-time in January.” 


Belcher To Do Style Work 
for Vulcan 


PORTSMOUTH, OHI0O—Colonel A. L. 
Mercer, president of Vulcan Corpora- 
tion, has announced that W. L. Belcher, 
manager of the St. Louis plant of Vul- 
can Corporation, will hereafter do the 
style work for Vulcan formerly done 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 








CASH PAID 
FOR ENTIRE OR PART STOCKS 
Shoes, Dry Goods or Clothing 
No Quantity Too Large or Too Small 


MAX KALTER & CO., INC. 
Phone Canal 6-4371 
591 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 








Buyers of Surplus Stocks 


We will buy surplus or entire sace of shoes 
from manufacturers, jobbers or retailers. 


QUANTITY NO OBJECT 
KIRSCH - BLACHER CO., Inc. 
106 Duane St. New York 
Phone Werth 2-5377 and 5378 








CASH FOR BRANDED SHOES 


RETAIL OR FACTORY STOCKS 


References: I. Miller, Nunn-Bush, Geller, Beck, 
Saks—5th Avenue, Melville, Bostonian, ete. 


BARIS SHOE COMPANY, Inc. 


79 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
Tolephone: WORTH 2-5180, 518! 








WE BUY 

lus Wholesale and ne 
Stocks. Also Branded Shoes such 
Walk-Over, Florsheim, Enna-Jettick, Vital- 
ity, Arch Preserver, Queen Quality, Bos- 
tonians, Etc. 

IRVIN RUBIN 

“The House of Jobs’ 
e St. Cor. Charch 
New York City 


Entire or Su 


89 Read 
Phone Barclay 7-7887 














by Henry Merdes, in addition to his 
present duties. Mr. Belcher, as his 
time permits, will contact the style 
centers of the country for information 
which will be relayed to the entire 
Vulcan sales organization. 

Mr. Belcher is particularly well 
qualified for these additional duties, in 
view of his many years in the last 
business, and his constant contact with 
the stylists of the shoe industry. He 
has been with the Vulcan Corporation 
since 1918, and is one of the best in- 
formed shoe last men in the country. 
He has spent much time in _ style 
centers like Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, etc., the past several 
years gathering style information, 
which has been translated into lasts 
making stylish shoes that fit. His work 
is being enlarged, the scope of it broad- 
ened, and his knowledge brought to the 
service of the entire shoe industry. 

Colonel Mercer believes that the 
friends of Vulcan Corporation will be 
exceedingly glad of the opportunity to 
work with Mr. Belcher and to acquire 
from him all the information he pos- 
sesses out of his wide contacts, large 
circle of friends, and intimate knowl- 
edge of the details of the last business 
and shoe industry. This program is 
in line with Vulcan’s policy of “intelli- 
gent cooperation” with their custom- 
ers. Joe Roth, for many years super- 
intendent of the Vulcan plant in St. 
Louis, will be in charge of the St. 
Louis plant in Mr. Belcher’s absence. 
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Next Week 


FORMAL footwear and Winter sports! Two 
important lines of merchandise to feature 
around holiday time and in the month of 
January. Next week's issue of BOOT AND 
SHOE RECORDER will tell of both. Men's 
shoe stores this year are giving extra atten- 
tion to correct shoes, to be worn with the 
evening costume, both tuxedo and full 
dress. They see a new opportunity in the 
renewed interest in formal social life. We 
analyze the possibilities of this promotion in 
the December 22d RECORDER, and, in the 
same issue, Ruth Harrington tells why she 
believes interest in Winter sports apparel— 
and footwear—will reach a new high in 1935. 

Harry Terhune continues his travels down 
into Kentucky and Tennessee and tells how 
merchants in that favored region of return- 
ing prosperity are making the most of their 
new found opportunities. 
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AT ONE SELLING PRICE*++°2 


@ Weather-Bird Shoes in every popular type of construction—welts— turns— McKays— 


“* omplete ine 


stitchdowns, offered on the closest margin we have dared to operate on for several 
years, to give you the mark-up you want on $3 retailers. See this new children’s line 
before you place your order for spring and summer merchandise. Every style in stock 


throughout the season. Play, sport, dress and party patterns in Calfskins, Elks, and 


newest fancy leathers in all colors. 45 styles in sizes to 3, widths AA to D. See this most 


complete nationally known $3 line on the market. 


A BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL SHOE 
COMPANY - SAINF LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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is reflected in the modish 
7-eyelet oxford. 


Shoes of this design require 
eyelets . . . They may be the 
“INVISIBLE” or the modern 
roll setting “INVINCIBLE” 


(visible) type. In either case 





they are smooth fitting and 





there is no roughness on the 
inside of the shoe. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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ALL LEATHER (OOTWEAR 
for wes 


POLL PARROT SHOES 
The Nation's Favorite Line of Juvenile Footwear 


The Poll Parrot line includes a com- 
plete range of patterns in dress and 
staple types for boys, big girls, misses, 
children, and infants, in welts, turns, 
stitchdowns, and McKays...everything 


that is required in Juvenile footwear. 


POLL PARROT SHOES ARE BUSINESS BUILDERS AND MONEY MAKERS 
ROBERTS .JOHNSONS RAND 


Branch of international Shoe Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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The smooth nap of Ohio’s White Suede gives to the 










shoe that element of fineness which of itself adds to the 





quality appeal of fine shoemaking. 












Next month at Palm Beach, and at the style revue at the 






Roney Plaza at Miami Beach, this beautiful leather will be 






on parade. 
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Be ER apa camttanen step 


Sunshine Sandals, One Straps, and 






Glorious Oxfords, many with White 






Suede as the background for the 









beauty of pattern, will set the style 







tempo for northern climes as the 








sun warms us back into spring and 





summer. 





The “BIRO,” 
a Peacock Shoe, made 
of Ohio’s White Suede, 
punched saddle 
Ohio’s English Brown 
Calf, for Spring, 
1935, by 
Boyp-WeE su, Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Gaal) 


LEATHERS 





Swatches of White Suede, and other fine white leathers for 







the spring ensemble will be sent on request for detailing 







your smart styles. 





COMPLETE SERVICE IN FINE CALF 








When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 





